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CHAPTER I. 


On THE QUAY. 

















his tall, white, stiff collar seems more rigid and white than ever. 


has heard of the wonderful stranger ; and h 
drawing near. 
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MURMUR runs through 
the crowd; the various 
idlers grow alert ; all eyes 
are suddenly turned to 
the south. And there, far 
away, over the green head- 
land, a small tuft of brown 
smoke appears, rising into 
the golden glow of the 
afternoon, and we know 
that by and by we shall 
see the great steamer with 
her scarlet funnels come 
sailing round the point. 
The Laird of Denny-mains, 
assumes an air of still 
further importance; he 
pulls his frock-coat tight 
at the waist; he adjusts 
his black satin necktie; 
He 
e knows that now she is 
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WHITE WINGS: A YACHTING ROMANCE. 


Heard of her? He has heard of nothing else since ever he came to 
us in these northern wilds. For the mistress of this household—with 
all her domineering ways and her fits of majestic temper—has a love for 
her intimate girl-friends far passing the love of men ; especially when the 
young ladies are obedient, and gentle, and ready to pay to her matronly 
dignity the compliment of a respectful awe. And this particular friend 
who is now coming to us: what has not the Laird heard about her during 
these past few days !—of her high courage, her resolute unselfishness, her 
splendid cheerfulness? “A singing-bird in the house,” that was one 
of the phrases used, “in wet weather or fine.” And then the enthusiastic 
friend muddled her metaphors somehow, and gave the puzzled Laird to 
understand that the presence of this young lady in a house was like 
having sweet-brier about the rooms. No wonder he put on his highest 
and stiffest collar before he marched grandly down with us to the quay. 

* And does she not deserve a long holiday, sir?” says the Laird’s 
hostess to him, as together they watch for the steamer coming round the 
point. “Just fancy! Two months’ attendance on that old woman, who 
was her mother’s nurse. Two months in a sick-room, without a soul to 
break the monotony of it. And the girl living in a strange town all by 
herself !” 

“ Ay; and in such a town as Edinburgh,’ 
great compassion. His own property lies just outside Glasgow. 

“ Dear me,” says he, “ what must a young English leddy have thought 
of our Scotch way of speech when she heard they poor Edinburgh bodies 
and their yaumering sing-song? Not that I quarrel with any people for 
having an accent in their way of speaking ; they have that in all parts 
of England as well as in Scotland—in Yorkshire, and Somersetshire, and 
what not; and even in London itself there is a way of speech that is 
quite recognisable to a stranger. But I have often thought that there 
was less trace of accent about Glesca and the west of Scotland than in 
any other part; in fact, ah have often been taken for an Englishman 
maself.” 

“Indeed!” says this gentle creature standing by him ; and her up- 
turned eyes are full of an innocent belief. You would swear she was medi- 
tating on summoning instantly her boys from Epsom College that they 
might acquire a pure accent—or get rid of all accent—on the banks of 
the Clyde. 

“ Yes,” says the Laird, with a decision almost amounting to enthu- 
siasm, “it is a grand inheritance that we in the south of Scotland are 
preserving for you English people; and you know little of it. You do 
not know that we are preserving the English language for you as it was 
spoken centuries ago, and as you find it in your oldest writings. Scotti- 
cisms! Why, if ye were to read the prose of Mandeville or Wyclif, or 
the poetry of Robert of Brunne or Langdale, ye would find that our 
Scotticisms were the very pith and marrow of the English language. 
Ay; itis so.” 
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remarks the Laird, with 
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The innocent eyes express such profound interest that the Laird of 
Denny-mains almost forgets about the coming steamer, so anxious is he to 
crush us with a display of his erudition. 

“Tt is just remarkable,” he says, “ that your dictionaries should put 
down as obsolete words that are in common use all over the south of 
Scotland, where, as I say, the old Northumbrian English is preserved in 
its purity ; and that ye should have learned people hunting up in Chaucer 
or Gower for the very speech that they might hear among the bits o’ 
weans running about the Gallowgate or the Broomielaw. ‘ Wha’s acht 
ye?’ you say to one of them; and you think you are talking 
Scotch. No, no; acht is only the old English for possession : isn’t 
‘Wha’s acht ye ?’ shorter and pithier than ‘ 7’o whom do you belong ?’ 

“Oh, certainly!” says the meek disciple : the recall of the boys from 
Surrey is obviously decided on. 

“ And speir for inquire ; and ferly for wonderful ; and tyne for lose ; 
and fey for about to die; and reck for smoke; and menseful for becom- 
ing; and belyve, and fere, and biggan, and such words. Ye call them 
Scotch? Oh, no, ma’am ; they are English ; ye find them in all the old 
English writers ; and they are the best of English too; a great deal better 
than the Frenchified stuff that your southern English has become.” 

Not for worlds would the Laird have wounded the patriotic sensitive- 
ness of this gentle friend of his from the South ; but, indeed, she had 
surely nothing to complain of in his insisting to an Englishwoman on 
the value of thorough English. 

“T thought,” says she, demurely, “ that the Scotch had a good many 
French words in it.” 

The Laird pretends not to hear: he is so deeply interested in the 
steamer which is now coming over the smooth waters of the bay. But, 
having announced that there are a great many people on board, he re- 
turns to his discourse. 

“ Ah’m sure of this, too,” says he, “that in the matter of pronun- 
ciation the Lowland Scotch have preserved the best English—you can 
see that faither, and twelmonth, and twa, and such words are nearer the 
original Anglo-Saxon——” 

His hearers had been taught to shudder at the phrase Anglo-Saxon— 
without exactly knowing why. But who could withstand the authority of 
the Laird? Moreover, we see relief drawing near ; the steamer’s paddles 
are throbbing in the still afternoon. 

“If ye turn to Piers the Plowman,” continues the indefatigable 
Denny-mains, “ ye will find Langdale writing— 

And a fewe Cruddes and Crayme. 
Why, it is the familiar phrase of our Scotch children !—Do ye think 
they would say curds? And then, fewe. I am not sure, but I imagine 
we Scotch are only making use of old English when we make certain 
forms of food plural. We say ‘a few broth ;’ 
‘they.’ Perhaps that is a survival, too, eh?” 


we speak of porridge as 
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“Oh, yes, certainly. But please mind the ropes, sir,” observes his 
humble pupil, careful of her master’s physical safety. For at this moment 
the steamer is slowing into the quay; and the men have the ropes ready 
to fling ashore. 

“Not,” remarks the Laird, prudently backing away from the edge of 
the pier, “that I would say anything of these matters to your young 
English friend ; certainly not. No doubt she prefers the southern Eng- 
lish she has been accustomed to. But, bless me! just to think that she 
should judge of our Scotch tongue by the way they Edinburgh bodies 
speak !” 

“Tt is sad, is it not?” remarks his companion—but all her attention 
is now fixed on the crowd of people swarming to the side of the steamer. 

“ And, indeed,” the Laird explains, to close the subject, “ it is only a 
hobby of mine—only a hobby. Ye may have noticed that I do not use 
those words in my own speech, though I value them. No, I will not 
force any Scotch on the young leddy. As ah say, ah have often been 
taken for an Englishman maself, both at home and abroad.” 

And now—and now—the great steamer is in at the quay; the gangways 
are run over; there is a thronging up the paddle-boxes; and eager faces 
on shore scan equally eager faces on board—each pair of eyes looking for 
that other pair of eyes to flash a glad recognition. And where is she— 
the flower of womankind—the possessor of all virtue and grace and 
courage—the wonder of the world? The Laird shares in our excitement. 
He, too, scans the crowd eagerly. He submits to be hustled by the por- 
ters; he hears nothing of the roaring of the steam ; for is she not coming 
ashore at last? And we know—or guess—that he is looking out for 
some splendid creature—some Boadicea, with stately tread and imperious 
mien—some Jephtha’s daughter, with proud death in her eyes—some 
Rosamond of our modern days, with a glory of loveliness on her face and 
hair. And we know that the master who has been lecturing us for half- 
an-hour on our disgraceful neglect of pure English will not shock the 
sensitive Southern ear by any harsh accent of the North; but will address 
her in beautiful and courtly strains, in tones such as Edinburgh never 
knew. Where is the queen of womankind, amid all this commonplace, 
hurrying, loquacious crowd ? 

Forthwith the Laird, with a quick amazement in his eyes, sees a small 
and insignificant person—he only catches a glimpse of a black dress and 
a white face—suddenly clasped round in the warm embrace of her friend. 
He stares for a second ; and then he exclaims—apparently to himself :— 

“Dear me! What a shilpit bit thing!” 

Pale—slight—delicate—tiny : surely such a master of idiomatic Eng- 
lish cannot have forgotten the existence of these words. But this is all 
he cries to himself, in his surprise and wonder :— 

“Dear me! What a shilpit bit thing!” 





ins 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mary Avown. 


” 
Tue bright, frank laugh of her face !—the friendly, unhesitating, affec- 
tionate look in those soft black eyes! He forgot all about Rosamond 
and Boadicea when he was presented to this “shilpit” person. And 
when, instead of the usual ceremony of introduction, she bravely put her 
hand in his, and said she had often heard of him from their common 
friend, he did not notice that she was rather plain. He did not even 
stop to consider in what degree her Southern accent might be improved 
by residence amongst the preservers of pure English. He was anxious 
to know if she was not greatly tired. He hoped the sea had been smooth 
as the steamer came past Easdale. And her luggage—should he look 
after her luggage for her ? 

But Miss Avon was an expert traveller, and quite competent to 
look after her own luggage. Even as he spoke, it was being hoisted on 
to the waggonette. 

“You will let me drive?” says she, eyeing critically the two shaggy, 
farm-looking animals. 

“Indeed I shall do nothing of the kind,” says her hostess, promptly. 

But there was no disappointment at all on her face as we drove away 
through the golden evening—by the side of the murmuring shore, past 
the overhanging fir-wood, up and across the high land commanding a 
view of the wide western seas. There was instead a look of such intense 
delight that we knew, however silent the lips might be, that the bird- 
soul was singing within. Everything charmed her—the cool, sweet air, 
the scent of the sea-weed, the glow on the mountains out there in the 
west. And as she chattered her delight to us—like a bird escaped from 
its prison and glad to get into the sunlight and free air again—the Laird 
sate mute and listened. He watched the frank, bright, expressive face. 
He followed and responded to her every mood—with a sort of fond paternal 
indulgence that almost prompted him to take her hand. When she smiled, 
he laughed. When she talked seriously, he looked concerned. He was 
entirely forgetting that she was a “shilpit bit thing ;” and he would have 
admitted that the Southern way of speaking English—although, no doubt, 
fallen away from the traditions of the ‘Northumbrian dialect—had, after 
all, a certain music in it that made it pleasant to the ear. 

Up the hill, then, with a flourish for the last !—the dust rolling away 
in clouds behind us—the view over the Atlantic widening as we ascend. 
And here is Castle Osprey, as we have dubbed the place, with its wide 
open door, and its walls half hidden with tree-fuchsias, and its great rose- 
garden. Had Fair Rosamond herself come to Castle Osprey that even- 
ing, she could not have been waited on with greater solicitude than the 
Laird showed in assisting this “shilpit bit thing” to alight—though, indeed, 
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there was a slight stumble, of which no one took any notice at the time. 
He busied himself with her luggage quite unnecessarily. He suggested 
a cup of tea, though it wanted but fifteen minutes to dinner-time. He 
assured her that the glass was rising—which was not the case. And 
when she was being hurried off to her own room to prepare for dinner— 
by one who rules her household with a rod of iron—he had the effrontery 
to tell her to take her own time: dinner could wait. The man actually 
proposed to keep dinner waiting—in Castle Osprey. 

That this was love at first sight, who could doubt? And perhaps the 
nimble brain of one who was at this moment hurriedly dressing in her 
own room—and whom nature has constituted an indefatigable match- 
maker—may have been considering whether this rich old bachelor might 
not marry, after all. Andif he were to marry, why should not he marry 
the young lady in whom he seemed to have taken so sudden and warm 
an interest? Asforher: Mary Avon was now two or three-and-twenty ; 
she was not likely to prove attractive to young men; her small fortune 
was scarcely worth considering; she was almost alone in the world. 
Older men had married younger women. ‘The Laird had no immediate 
relative to inherit Denny-mains and his very substantial fortune. And 
would they not see plenty of each other on board the yacht ? 

But in her heart of hearts the schemer knew better. She knew that 
the romance-chapter in the Laird’s life—and a bitter chapter it was—had 
been finished and closed and put away many and many a year ago. She 
knew how the great disappointment of his life had failed to sour him ; 
how he was ready to share among friends and companions the large 
and generous heat that had been for a time laid at the feet of a jilt; 
how his keen and active interest, that might have been confined to his 
children and his children’s children, was now devoted to a hundred 
things—the planting at Denny-mains, the great heresy case, the patron- 
age of young artists, even the preservation of pure English, and what 
not. And that fortunate young gentleman—ostensibly his nephew— 
whom he had sent to Harrow and to Cambridge, who was now living a 
very easy life in the Middle Temple, and who would no doubt come in 
for Denny-mains? Well, we knew a little about that young man, too. 
We knew why the Laird, when he found that both the boy’s father and 
mother were dead, adopted him, and educated him, and got him to call 
him uncle. He had taken under his care the son of the woman who had 
jilted him five-and-thirty years ago ; the lad had his mother’s eyes. 

And now we are assembled in the drawing-room—all except the new 
guest ; and the glow of the sunset is shining in at the open windows, 

The Laird is eagerly proving to us that the change from the cold east 
winds of Edinburgh to the warm westerly winds of the Highlands must 
make an immediate change in the young lady’s face—and declaring that 
she ought to go on board the yacht at once—and asserting that the 
ladies’ cabin on board the White Dove is the most beautiful little cabin he 
ever saw—when 
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When, behold ! at the open door—meeting the glow of the sunshine— 
appears a figure—dressed all in black velvet, plain and unadorned but 
for a broad belt of gold fringe that comes round the neck and crosses the 
bosom. And above that again is a lot of white muslin stuff, on which 
the small, shapely, smooth-dressed head seems gently to rest. The plain 
black velvet dress gives a certain importance and substantiality to the 
otherwise slight figure ; the broad fringe of gold glints and gleams as she 
moves towards us; but who can even think of these things when he 
meets the brave glance of Mary Avon’s eyes? She was humming, as 
she came down the stair— 

O think na lang, lassie, though I gang awa ; 
For I'll come and see ye, in spiteo’ them a’, 
—we might have known it was the bird-soul come among us. 

Now the manner in which the Laird of Denny-mains set about cap- 
turing the affections of this innocent young thing—as he sate opposite 
her at dinner—would have merited severe reproof in one of less mature 
age; and might, indeed, have been followed by serious consequences but 
for the very decided manner in which Miss Avon showed that she 
could take care of herself. Whoever heard Mary Avon laugh would 
have been assured. And she did laugh a good deal ; for the Laird, deter- 
mined to amuse her, was relating a series of anecdotes which he called 
“good ones,” and which seemed to have afforded great enjoyment to the 
people of the south of Scotland during the last century or so. There 
was in especial a Highland steward of a steamer about whom a vast 
number of these stories was told; and if the point was at times rather 
difficult to catch, who could fail to be tickled by the Laird’s own and 
obvious enjoyment? ‘There was another good one, Miss Avon,” he 
would say; and then the bare memory of the great facetiousness of the 
anecdote would break out in such half-suppressed guffaws as altogether 
to stop the current of the narrative. Miss Avon laughed—we could not 
quite tell whether it was at the Highland steward or the Laird—until the 
tears ran down her cheeks. Dinner was scarcely thought of. It was a 
disgraceful exhibition. 

“There was another good one about Homesh,” said the Laird, vainly 
endeavouring to suppress his laughter. ‘He came up on deck one 
enormously hot day, and looked ashore, and saw some cattle standing 
knee-deep in a pool of water. Says he—ha! ha! ha!—ho! ho! ho!— 
says he—says he—‘ A wish a wass a stot!’—he! he! he!—ho! ho! ho!” 

Of course we all laughed heartily, and Mary Avon more than any of 
us; but if she had gone down on her knees and sworn that she knew 
what the point of the story was, we should not have believed her. But 
the Laird was delighted. He went on with his good ones. The mythical 
Homesh and his idiotic adventures became portentous. The very 
servants could scarcely carry the dishes straight. 

But in the midst of it all the Laird suddenly let his knife and fork 
drop on his plate, and stared. Then he quickly exclaimed— 
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“ Bless me ! lassie!” 

We saw in a second what had occasioned his alarm. The girl’s face 
had become ghastly white; and she was almost falling away from her 
chair when her hostess, who happened to spring to her feet first, caught 
her, and held her, and called for water. What could it mean? Mary 
Avon was not of the sighing and fainting fraternity. 

And presently she came to herself—and faintly making apologies, 
would go from the room. It was her ankle, she murmured—with the 
face still white from pain. But when she tried to rise, she fell back 
again : the agony was too great. And so we had to carry her. 

About ten minutes thereafter the mistress of the house came back to 
the Laird, who had been sitting by himself, in great concern. 

“That girl! that girl!” she exclaims—and one might almost imagine 
there are tears in her eyes. ‘Can you fancy such a thing! She twists 
her ankle in getting down from the waggonette—brings back the old 
sprain—perhaps lames herself for life—and, in spite of the pain, sits here 
laughing and joking, so that she may not spoil our first evening together ! 
Did you ever hear of such a thing! Sitting here laughing, with her 
ankle swelled so that I had to cut the boot off!” 

“Gracious me!” says the Laird; “is it as bad as that ?” 

“ And if she should become permanently lame—why—why——’ 

But was she going to make an appeal direct to the owner of Denny- 
mains? Ifthe younger men were not likely to marry a lame little white- 
faced girl, that was none of his business. The laird’s marrying-days had 
departed five-and-thirty years before. 

However, we had to finish our dinner, somehow, in consideration 
to our elder guest. And then the surgeon came; and bound up the 
ankle hard and fast ; and Miss Avon, with a thousand meek apologies 
for being so stupid, declared again and again that her foot would be all 
right in the morning, and that we must get ready to start. And when 
her friend assured her that this preliminary canter of the yacht might just 
as wel] be put off for a few days—until, for example, that young doctor 
from Edinburgh came who had been invited to go a proper cruise with 
us—her distress was so great that we had to promise to start next day 
punctually at ten. So she sent us down again to amuse the Laird. 

But hark ! what is this we hear, just as Denny-mains is having his 
whisky and hot water brought in? It is a gay voice humming on the 
stairs— 





’ 


By the margin of fair Ziirich’s waters. 


“ That girl !” cries her hostess angrily, as she jumps to her feet. 

But the door opens; and here is Mary Avon, with calm self-posses- 
sion, making her way to a chair. 

“TI knew you wouldn’t believe me,” says she coolly, “ if I did not 
come down. I tell you my foot is as well as may be; and Dot-and- 
carry-one will get down to the yacht in the morning as easily as any of 
you, And that last story about Homesh,” she says to the Laird, with 
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a smile in the soft black eyes that must have made his heart jump. 
“ Really, sir, you must tell me the ending of that story ; it was so stupid 
of me !” 

“ Shilpit ” she may have been ; but the laird, for one, was beginning 
to believe that this girl had the courage and nerve of a dozen men. 


CHAPTER III. 
UNDER WAY. 


Tue first eager glance out on this brilliant and beautiful morning; and 
behold! it is all a wonder of blue seas and blue skies that we find before 
us, with Lismore lying golden-green in the sunlight, and the great moun- 
tains of Mull and Morven shining with the pale etherial colours of the 
dawn. And what are the rhymes that are ringing through one’s brain 
—the echo perchance of something heard far away among the islands— 
the islands that await our coming in the west ?— 
O land of red heather ! 
O land of wild weather, 
And the cry of the waves, and the laugh of the breeze! 
O love, now, together 
Through the wind and wild weather 
We spread our white sails to encounter the seas ! 


Up and out, laggards, now; and hoist this big red and blue and 
white thing up to the head of the tall pole that the lads far below may 
know to send the gig ashore for us! And there, on the ruffled blue 
waters of the bay, behold ! the noble White Dove, with her great mainsail, 
and mizzen, and jib, all set and glowing in the sun; and the scarlet caps 
of the men are like points of fire in this fair blue picture; and the red 
ensign is fluttering in the light north-westerly breeze. Breakfast is 
hurried over ; and a small person who has a passion for flowers is dash- 
ing hither and thither in the garden until she has amassed an armful of 
our old familiar friends—abundant roses, fuchsias, heart’s-ease, various 
coloured columbine, and masses of southernwood to scent our floating 
saloon ; the waggonette is at the door, to take our invalid down to 
the landing-slip; and the Laird has discarded his dignified costume, 
and appears in a shooting-coat and a vast gray wide-awake. As for 
Mary Avon, she is laughing, chatting, singing, here, there, and every- 
where—giving us to understand that a sprained ankle is rather a plea- 
sure than otherwise, and a great assistance in walking; until the Laird 
pounces upon her—as one might pounce on a butterfly—and imprisons 
her in the waggonette, with many a serious warning about her impru- 
dence. There let her sing to herself as she likes—amid the wild confu- 
sion of things forgotten till the last moment and thrust upon us just as 
we start. 

And here is the stalwart and brown-bearded Captain John—John of 

1—5 
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Skye we call him—himself come ashore in the gig, in all his splendour 
of blue ard brass buttons ; and he takes off his peaked cap to the mistress 
of our household—whom some of her friends call Queen Titania, because 
of her midge-like size—and he says to her with a smile— 

“ And will Mrs. —— herself be going with us this time ?” 

That is Captain John’s chief concern: for he has a great regard for 
this domineering sinall woman ; and shows his respect for her, and his 
own high notions of courtesy, by invariably addressing her in the third 
person. 

“Oh, yes, John !” says she—and she can look pleasant enough when 
she likes—“and this isa young friend of mine, Miss Avon, whom you 
have to take great care of on board.” 

And Captain John takes off his cap again; and is understood to tell 
the young lady that he will do his best, if she will excuse his not know- 
ing much English. Then, with great care, and with some difficulty, 
Miss Avon is assisted down from the waggonette, and conducted along 
the rough little landing-slip, and helped into the stern of the shapely and 
shining gig. Away with her, boys! The splash of the oars is heard in 
the still bay ; the shore recedes ; the white sails seem to rise higher into 
the blue sky as we near the yacht; here is the black hull with its line of 
gold—the gangway open—the ropes ready—the white decks brilliant in 
the sun. We are on board at last. 

* And where will Mr. himself be for going?” asks John of 
Skye, as the men are hauling the gig up to the davits. 

Mr. briefly but seriously explains to the captain that, from some 
slight experience of the winds on this coast, he has found it of about as 
much use to order the tides to, be changed as to settle upon any definite 
route. But he suggests the circumnavigation of the adjacent island of 
Mull as a sort of preliminary canter for a few days, until a certain 
notable guest shall arrive; and he would prefer going by the south, if 
the honourable winds will permit. Further, John of Skye is not to be 
afraid of a bit of sea, on account of either of those ladies; both are ex- 
cellent sailors. With these somewhat vague instructions, Captain John 
is left to. get the yacht under weigh ; and we go below to look after the 
stowage of our things in the various state-rooms. 

And what is this violent altercation going on, in the saloon ? 

“T will not have a word said against my captain,” says Mary Avon. 
“JT am in love with him already. His English is perfectly correct.” 

This impertinent minx talking about correct English in the presence 
of the Laird of Denny-mains ! 

“¢ Mrs. herself’ is perfectly correct; it is only politeness ; it is 
like saying ‘ Your Grace’ to a Duke.” 

But who was denying it? Surely not the imperious little woman 
who was arranging her flowers on the saloon-table; nor yet Denny- 
mains, who was examining a box of variegated and recondite fishing- 


tackle ? 
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“Tt is all very well for fine ladies to laugh at the blunders of servant 
maids,” continues this audacious girl. ‘“ ‘ Miss Brown presents her com- 
pliments to Miss Smith ; and would you be so kind,’ andsoon. But 
don’t they often make the same blunder themselves ?” 

Well, this was a discovery ! 

“Doesn’t Mrs. So-and-So request the honour of the company of Mr. 
So-and-So or Miss So-and-So for some purpose or other; and then you 
find at one corner of the card ‘2. S. V. P.?’ ‘ Answer, if you please ’!” 

A painful silence prevailed. We began to reflect. Whom did she 
mean to charge with this deadly crime ? 

But her triumph makes her considerate. She will not harry us with 
scorn. 

“Tt is becoming far less common now, however,” she remarks. “ ¢ An 
answer is requested,’ is much more sensible.” 

“Tt is English,” says the Laird, with decision. “Surely it must be 
more sensible for an English person to write English. Ah never use a 
French word maself.” 

But what is the English that we hear now—called out on deck by 
the voice of John of Skye? 

“ Kachan, slack the lee topping-lift ! Ay, and the tackle, too. That'll 
do, boys. Down with your main-tack, now !” 

“ Why,” exclaims our sovereign mistress, who knows something of 
nautical matters, “we must have started !” 

Then there is a tumbling up the companion-way ; and lo! the land 
is slowly leaving us; and there is a lapping of the blue water along the 
side of the boat ; and the white sails of the White Dove are filled with 
this gentle breeze. Deck-stools are arranged; books and _field-glasses 
and what not scattered about; Mary Avon is helped on deck, and 
ensconced in a snug little camp-chair. The days of our summer idleness 
have begun. 

And as yet these are but familiar scenes that steal slowly by—the 
long green island of Lismore—ZLzos-mor, the Great Garden; the dark 
ruins of Duart, sombre as if the shadow of nameless tragedies rested on 
the crumbling walls; Loch Don, with its sea-bird-haunted shallows, 
and Loch Speliv leading up to the awful solitudes of Glen More; then, 
stretching far into the wreathing clouds, the long rampart of precipices, 
rugged and barren and lonely, that form the eastern wall of Mull. 

There is no motonony on this beautiful summer morning ; the scene 
changes every moment, as the light breeze hears us away to the south. 
For there is the Sheep Island; and Garveloch—which is the rough 
island; and EKilean-na-naomha—which is the island of the Saints. But 
what are these to the small transparent cloud resting on the horizon ? 
—smaller than any man’s hand. The day is still; and the seas are 
smooth; cannot we hear the mermaiden singing on the far shores of 
Colonsay ? , 

“ Colonsay !” exclaims the Laird, seizing a field-glass. “Dear me! 
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Is that Colonsay? And they telled me that Tom Galbraith was going 
there this very year.” 

The piece of news fails to startle us altogether; though we have 
heard the Laird speak of Mr. Galbraith before. 

“ Ay,” says he, “the world will know something o’ Colonsay when 
Tom Galbraith gets there.” 

“Whom did you say?” Miss Avon asks. 

“Why, Galbraith!” says he. “Tom Galbraith!” 

The Laird stares in amazement. Is it possible she has not heard of 
Tom Galbraith? And she herself an artist; and coming direct from 
Edinburgh, where she has been living for two whole months ! 

“Gracious me!” says the Laird. “Ye do not say ye have never 
heard of Galbraith—he’s an Academeccian !—a Scottish Academeecian ! ” 

“Oh, yes; no doubt,” she says, rather bewildered. 

“There is no one living has had such an influence on our Scotch 
school of painters as Galbraith—a man of great abeelity—a man of 
great and uncommon abeelity—he is one of the most famous landscape- 
painters of our day 6 

“T scarcely met any one in Edinburgh,” she pleads. 

“ But in London—in London!” exclaims the astonished Laird. “ Do 
ye mean to say you never heard o’ Tom Galbraith 1” 

“ T—TI think not,” she confesses. “I—I don’t remember his name 
in the Academy catalogue——-” 

“ The Royal Academy!” cries the Laird, with scorn, ‘ No, no! Ye 
need not expect that. The English Academy is afraid of the Scotchmen : 
their pictures are too strong: you do not put good honest whisky beside 
small beer. I say the English Academy is afraid of the Scotch 
school” 

But flesh and blood can stand this no longer: we shall not have 
Mary Avon trampled upon. 

“ Look here, Denny-mains: we always thought there was a Scotch- 
man or two in the Royal Academy itself—and quite capable of holding 
their own there, too. Why, the President of the Academy is a Scotch- 
man! And as for the Academy exhibition, the very walls are smothered 
with Scotch hills, Scotch spates, Scotch peasants, to say nothing of the 
thousand herring-smacks of Tarbert.” 

“T tell ye they are afraid of Tom Galbraith; they will not exhibit 
one of his pictures,” says the Laird, stubbornly ; and here the discussion is 
closed ; for Master Fred tinkles his bell below, and we have to go down 
for luncheon. 

It was most unfair of the wind to take advantage of our absence, and 
to sneak off, leaving us in a dead calm. It was all very well, when we 
came on deck again, to watch the terns darting about in their swallow- 
like fashion, and swooping down to seize a fish; and the strings of sea- 
pyots whirring by, with their scarlet beaks and legs; and the sudden 
shimmer and hissing of a part of the blue plain, where a shoal of mackere] 
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had come to the surface ; but where were we, now in the open Atlantic, 
to pass the night? We relinquished the doubling of the Ross of Mull ; 
we should have been content—more than content, for certain reasons *— 
to have put into Carsaig ; we were beginning even to have ignominious 
thoughts of Loch Buy. And yet we let the golden evening draw on 
with comparative resignation ; and we watched the colour gathering in 
the west, and the Atlantic taking darker hues, and a ruddy tinge begin- 
ning to tell on the seamed ridges of Garveloch and the isle of Saints. 
When the wind sprung up again—it had backed to due west, and we had 
to beat against it with a series of long tacks, that took us down within 
sight of Islay and back to Mull apparently all for nothing—we were 
deeply engaged in prophesying all manner of things to be achieved by 
one Angus Sutherland, an old friend of ours, though yet a young man 
enough. 

“ Just fancy, sir!” says our hostess to the Laird—the Laird, by the 
way, does not seem so enthusiastic as the rest of us, when he hears that 
this hero of modern days is about to join our party. “ What he has done 
beats all that I ever heard about Scotch University students; and you 
know what some of them have done in the face of difficulties. His 
father is a minister in some small place in Banffshire ; perhaps he has 
2002. a year at the outside. This son of his has not cost him a farthing, 
for either his maintenance or his education, since he was fourteen; he 
took bursaries, scholarships, I don’t know what, when he was a mere 
lad ; supported himself and travelled all over Europe—but I think it was 
at Leipsic and at Vienna he studied longest; and the papers he has 
written —the lectures— and the correspondence with all the great 
scientific people—when they made him a Fellow, all he said was, ‘I wish 
my mother was alive.’” 

This was rather an incoherent and jumbled account of a young man’s 
career. 

“A Fellow of what?” says the Laird. 

“ A Fellow of the Royal Society! They made him a Fellow of the 
Royal Society last year! And he is only seven-and-twenty ! I do believe 
he was not over one-and-twenty when he took his degree at Edinburgh. 
And then—and then—there is really nothing that he doesn’t know: is 
there, Mary?” 

This sudden appeal causes Mary Avon to flush slightly ; but she says 
demurely, looking down— 

“Of course I don’t know anything that he doesn’t know.” 

“Hm!” says the Laird, who does not seem over pleased. “I have 
observed that young men who are too brilliant at the first, seldom come 
to much afterwards. Has he gained anything substantial? Has hea 
good practice? Does he keep his carriage yet ?” 





* « A health to you, madam!—and to the Laird, too; and may you live long and 
prosper! But alas, alas! those rocks. We were always afraid.” 
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“No, no!” says our hostess, with a fine contempt for such things. 
“ He has a higher ambition than that. His practice is almost nothing, 
He prefers to sacrifice that in the meantime. But his reputation— 
among the scientific—why—why, it is European !” 

“Hm!” says the Laird. “I have sometimes seen that persons who 
gave themselves up to erudeetion, lost the character of human beings 
altogether. They become scientific machines. The world is just made 
up of books for them—and lectures—they would not give a halfpenny to 
a beggar for fear of poleetical economy vs 

“Oh, how can you say such a thing of Angus Sutherland!” says 
she—though he has said no such thing of Angus Sutherland. “ Why, 
here is this girl who goes to Edinburgh—all by herself—to nurse an old 
woman in her last illness; and as Angus Sutherland is in Edinburgh on 
some business—connected with the University, I believe —I ask him to 
call on her and see if he can give her any advice. What does he do? 
He stops in Edinburgh two months—editing that scientific magazine 
there instead of in London—and all because he has taken an interest 
in the old woman, and thinks that Mary should not have the whole 
responsibility on her shoulders. Is that like a scientific machine?” 

“No,” says the Laird, with a certain calm grandeur; “you do not 
often find young men doing that for the sake of an old woman.” But of 
course we don’t know what he means. 

“And I am so glad he is coming to us!” says she, with real delight 
in her face. ‘We shall take him away from his microscopes, and his 
societies, and all that. Oh, and he is such a delightful companion—so 
simple, and natural, and straightforward! Don’t you think so, Mary ?” 

Mary Avon is understood to assent: she does not say much—she is 
so deeply interested in a couple of porpoises that appear from time to 
time on the smooth plain of the sea. 

“T am sure a long holiday would do him a world of good,” says this 
eager hostess ; “ but that is too much to expect. He is always too busy. 
I think he has got to go over to Italy soon, about some exhibition of 
surgical instruments, or something of that sort.” 

We had plenty of further talk about Dr. Sutherland, and of the 
wonderful future that lay before him, that evening before we finally put 
into Loch Buy. And there we dined; and after dinner we found the 
wan, clear twilight filling the northern heavens, over the black range of 
mountains, and throwing a silver glare on the smooth sea around us. 
We could have read on deck at eleven at night—had that been neces- 
sary; but Mary Avon was humming snatches of songs to us, and the 
Laird was discoursing of the wonderful influence exerted on Scotch 
landscape-art by Tom Galbraith. Then in the south the yellow moon 
rose ; and a golden lane of light lay on the sea, from the horizon across 
to the side of the yacht ; and there was a strange glory on the decks 
and on the tall, smooth masts. The peace of that night !—the soft air, 
the silence, the dreamy lapping of the water ! 
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“ And whatever lies before Angus Sutherland,” says one of us— 
“whether a baronetcy, or a big fortune, or marriage with an Italian 
princess—he won’t find anything better than sailing in the White Dove 
among the western islands.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
A MESSAGE. 


Wuat fierce commotion is this that awakes us in the morning—what 
pandemonium broken loose of wild storm-sounds—with the stately White 
Dove, ordinarily the most sedate and gentle of her sex, apparently gone 
mad, and flinging herself about as if bent on somersaults? When one 
clambers up the companion-way, clinging hard, and puts one’s head out 
into the gale, behold! there is not a trace of land visible anywhere— 
nothing but whirling clouds of mist and rain; and mountain-masses of 
waves that toss the White Dove about as if she were a plaything; and 
decks all running wet with the driven spray. John of Skye, clad from 
head to heel in black oilskins—and at one moment up in the clouds, the 
next moment descending into the great trough of the sea—hangs on to 
the rope that is twisted round the tiller; and laughs a good-morning ; 
and shakes the salt water from his shaggy eyebrows and beard. 

“ Hallo! John—where on earth have we got to?” 

“ Ay, ay, sir.” 

“T say WHERE ARE WE?” is shouted, for the roar of the rushing 
Atlantic is deafening. 

“Deed I not think we are far from Loch Buy,” says John of Skye, 
grimly. ‘The wind is dead ahead of us—ay, shist dead ahead !” 

“ What made you come out against a head-wind then?” 

“When we cam’ out,” says John—picking his English, “ the wind will 
be from the norse—ay, a fine light breeze from the norse. And will Mr. 
himself be for going on now ?!—it is a ferry bad sea for the leddies 
—a ferry coorse sea.” 

But it appears that this conversation—bawled aloud—has been over- 
heard. There are voices from below. The skylight of the ladies’ cabin 
is partly open. 

“ Don’t mind us,” calls Mary Avon. “Go on by all means !” 

The other voice calls— 

“Why can’t you keep this fool of a boat straight? Ask him when 
we shall be into the Sound of Iona.” 

One might as well ask him when we shall be into the Sound of Jericho 
or Jerusalem. With half a gale of wind rightin our teeth, and with the 
heavy Atlantic swell running, we might labour here all day—and all 
the night too—without getting round the Ross of Mull. There is 
nothing for it but to turn and run, that we may have our breakfast in 
peace. Let her away, then, you brave John of Skye !—slack out the 
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main-sheet, and give: her plenty of it, too: then at the same moment 
Sandy from Islay perceives that a haul at the weather topping-lift will 
clear the boom from the davits ; and now—and now, good Master Fred 
—our much-esteemed and shifty Friedrich d’or—if you will but lay the 
cloth on the table, we will help you to steady the dancing phantasmagoria 


of plates and forks ! 
“ Dear me!” says the Laird, when we are assembled together, “ it 


has been an awful night!” 

“Oh, I hope you have not been ill!” says his hostess, with a quick 
concern in the soft, clear eyes. 

He does not look as if he had suffered much. He is contentedly 
chipping an egg ; and withal keeping an eye on the things near him, for 
the White Dove, still plunging a good deal, threatens at times to make 
of everything on the table a movable feast. 

“Oh, no, ma’am, not ill,” he says. ‘“ But at my time of life, ye see, 
one is not as light in weight as one used to be; and the way I was flung 
about in that cabin last night was just extraordinary. When I was try- 
ing to put on my boots this morning, I am sure I resembled nothing so 
much asa pea ina bladder—indeed it was so—I was knocked about like 
a pea in a bladder.” 

Of course we expressed great sympathy, and assured him that the 
White Dove—famed all along this coast for her sober and steady-going 
behaviour—would never act so any more. 

“ However,” said he thoughtfully, “the wakefulness of the night is 
often of use to people. Yes, I have come to a decision.” 

We were somewhat alarmed: was he going to leave us merely 
because of this bit of tossing ? 

“T dare say ye know, ma'am,” says he siowly, “that I am one of 
the Commissioners of the Burgh of Strathgovan. It is a poseetion of 
grave responsibility. This very question now—about our getting a 
steam fire-engine—has been weighing on my mind for many a day. 
Well, I have decided I will no longer oppose it. They may have the 
steam fire engine as far as I am concerned.” 

We felt greatly relieved. 

“Yes,” continued the Laird, solemnly, “I think I am doing my duty 
in this matter as a public man should—laying aside his personal pre- 
judice. But the cost of it! Do ye know that we shall want bigger 
nozzles to all the fire-plugs?” 

Matters were looking grave again. 

“ However,” said the Laird cheerfully—for he would not depress us 
too much, “it may all turn out for the best; and I will telegraph my 
decision to Strathgovan as soon as ever the storm allows us to reach a 
port.” 

The storm, indeed! When we scramble up on deck again, we find 
that it is only a brisk sailing breeze we have ; and the White Dove is bowling 
merrily along, flinging high the white spray from her bows. And then 
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we begin to see that, despite those driving mists around us, there is 
really a fine clear summer day shining far above this twopenny-halfpenny 
tempest. The whirling mists break here and there; and we catch 
glimpses of a placid blue sky, flecked with lines of motionless cirrhus 
cloud. The breaks increase ; floods of sunshine fall on the gleaming 
decks ; clearer and clearer become the vast precipices of southern Mull ; 
and then, when we get well to the lee of Eilean-straid-ean, behold! the 
blue seas around us once more; and the blue skies overhead; and the 
red ensign fluttering in the summer breeze. No wonder that Mary 
Avon sings her delight—as a linnet sings after the rain ; and though the 
song is not meant for us at all, but is really hummed to herself as she 
clings on to the shrouds and watches the flashing and dippiag of the 
white-winged gulls, we know that it is all about a jolly young water- 
man. The audacious creature: John of Skye has a wife and four 
children. 

Too quickly indeed does the fair summer day go by—as we pass the 
old familiar Duart and begin to beat up the Sound of Mull against a fine 
light sailing breeze. By the time we have reached Ardtornish, the Laird 
has acquired some vague notion as to how the gaff topsail is set. 
Opposite the dark-green woods of Funeray, he tells us of the extra- 
ordinary faculty possessed by Tom Galbraith of representing the texture 
of foliage. At Salen we have Master Fred’s bell summoning us down 
to lunch ; and thereafter, on deck, coffee, draughts, crotchet, and a pro- 
foundly interesting description of some of the knotty points in the great 
Semple heresy case. And here again, as we bear away over almost to the 
mouth of Loch Sunart, is the open Atlantic—of a breezy grey under the 
lemon-colour and silver of the calm evening sky. What is the use of 
going on against this contrary wind, and missing, in the darkness of the 
night, all the wonders of the western islands that the Laird is anxious to 
see? We resolve to run into Tobermory ; and by and by we find our- 
selves under the shadow of the wooded rocks, with the little white town 
shining along the semicircle of the bay. And very cleverly indeed does 
John of Skye cut in among the various craft—showing off a little bit, 
perhaps—until the White Dove is brought up to the wind, and the great 
anchor-cable goes out with a roar. 

Now it was by the merest accident that we got at Tobermory a tele- 
gram that had been forwarded that very day to meet us on our return 
voyage. There was no need for any one to go ashore, for we were 
scarcely in port before a most praiseworthy gentleman was so kind as to 
send us on board a consignment of fresh flowers, vegetables, milk, eggs, 
and so forth—the very things that become of inestimable value to yachting 
people. However, we had two women on board ; and of course—despite a 
certain bandaged ankle—they must needs go shopping. And Mary 
Avon, when we got ashore, would buy some tobacco for her favourite 
Captain John ; and went into the post-office for that purpose, and was 
having the black stuff measured out hy the yard when some mention 
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was made of the White Dove. Then a question was asked; there was a 
telegram ; it was handed to Miss Avon, who opened it and read it. 

“Oh!” said she, looking rather concerned; and then she regarded 
her friend with some little hesitation. 

“Tt is my uncle,” she says; “he wants to see me on very urgent 
business. He is—coming—to see me—the day after to-morrow.” 

Blank consternation followed this announcement. This person, even 
though he was Mary Avon’s sole surviving relative, was quite intolerable 
to us. East Wind we had called him in secret, on the few occasions on 
which he had darkened our doors. And just as we were making up our 
happy family party—with the Laird, and Mary, and Angus Sutherland— 
to sail away to the far Hebrides, here was this insufferable creature— 
with his raucous voice, his washed-out eyes, his cropped yellow-white 
hair, his supercilious manner, his bull-dog face, and general groom or 
butler-like appearance—thrusting himself on us ! 

“Well, you know, Mary,” says her hostess—entirely concealing her 
dismay in her anxious politeness—“we shall almost certainly be home 
by the day after to-morrow, if we get any wind at all. So you had 
better telegraph to your uncle to come on to Castle Osprey, and to wait 
for you if you are not there ; we cannot be much longer than that. And 
Angus Sutherland will be there; he will keep him company until we 
arrive.” 

So that was done, and we went on board again—one of us meanwhile 
vowing to himself that ere ever Mr. Frederick Smethurst set sail with us 
on board the White Dove, a rifle-bullet through her hull would send that 
gallant vessel to the lobsters. 

Now what do you think our Mary Avon set to work to do—all 
during this beautiful summer evening, as we sat on deck and eyed 
curiously the other craft in the bay, or watched the firs grow dark against 
the silver-yellow twilight ? Wecould not at first make out what she was 
driving at. Her occupation in the world, so far as she had any—beyond 
being the pleasantest of companions and the faithfullest of friends—was 
the painting of landscapes in oil, not the construction of Frankenstein 
monsters. But here she begins by declaring to us that there is one type 
of character that has never been described by any satirist, or dramatist, 
or fictionist—a common type, too, though only becoming pronounced in 
rare instances. It is the moral Tartuffe, she declares—the person who 
is through and through a hypocrite, not to cloak evil doings, but only 
that his eager love of approbation may be gratified. Look now how this 
creature of diseased vanity, of plausible manners, of pretentious humbug, 
rises out of the smoke like the figure summoned by a wizard’s wand ! 
As she gives us little touches here and there of the ways of this professor 
of bonhomie—this bundle of affectations—we begin to prefer the most 
diabolical villany that any thousand of the really wicked Tartuffes could 
have committed. He growsand grows. His scraps of learning, as long 
as those more ignorant than himself are his audience ; his mock humility 
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anxious for praise ; his parade of generous and sententious sentiment ; 
his pretence—pretence—pretence—all arising from no evil machinations 
whatever, but from a morbid and restless craving for esteem. Hence, 
horrible shadow! Let us put out the candles and get to bed. 

But next morning, as we find ourselves out on the blue Atlantic 
again, with Ru-na-Gaul lighthouse left far behind, and the pale line of 
Coll at the horizon, we begin to see why the skill and patient assiduity 
of this amateur psychologist should have raised that ghost for us the 
night before. Her uncle is coming. He is not one of the plausible kind. 
And if it should be necessary to invite him on board, might we not the 
more readily tolerate his cynical bluntness and rudeness, after we have 
been taught to abhor as the hatefullest of mortals the well-meaning 
hypocrite whose vanity makes his life a bundle of small lies? Very 
clever indeed, Miss Avon—very clever. But don’t you raise any more 
ghosts; they are unpleasant company—even as an antidote. 

And now, John of Skye, if it must be that we are to encounter this 
pestilent creature at the end of our voyage, clap on all sail now, and 
take us right royally down through these far islands of the west. Ah! 
do we not know them of old! Soon as we get round the Cailleach Point 
we descry the nearest of them amid the loneliness of the wide Atlantic 
sea. For there is Carnaburg, with her spur of rock; and Fladda, long 
and rugged, and bare ; and Lunga, with her peak ; and the Dutchman’s 
Cap—a pale blue in the south. How bravely the White Dove swings on - 
her way—springing like a bird over the western swell! And as we get 
past Ru-Treshnish, behold! another group of islands—Gometra and the 
green-shored Ulva, that guard the entrance to Loch Tua ; and Colonsay, 
the haunt of the sea birds ; and the rock of Erisgeir—all shining in the 
sun. And then we hear a strange sound—different from the light rush 
of the waves—a low, and sullen, and distant booming, such as one faintly 
hears in a sea-shell. As the White Dove ploughs on her way, we come 
nearer and nearer to this wonder of the deep—the ribbed and fantastic 
shores of Staffa; and we see how the great Atlantic rollers, making for 
the cliffs of Gribun and Burg, are caught by those outer rocks and torn 
into masses of white foam, and sent roaring and thundering into the 
blackness of the caves. We pass close by; the air trembles with the 
shock of that mighty surge; there is a mist of spray rising into the 
summer air. And then we sail away again; and the day wears on as 
the white-winged White Dove bounds over the heavy seas; and Mary 
Avon—as we draw near the Ross of Mull, all glowing in the golden 
evening—is singing a song of Ulva. 

But there is no time for romance, as the White Dove (drawing eight 
feet of water) makes in for the shallow harbour outside Bunessan, 

“Down foresail!” calls out our John of Skye; and by-and-by her 
head comes up to the wind, the great mainsail flapping in the breeze. And 
again, “ Down chub, boys!” and there is another rattle and roar amid the 
silence of this solitary little bay. The herons croak their fright and fly 
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away on heavy wing; the curlews whistle shrilly ; the sea-pyots whirr 
along the lonely shores. And then our good Friedrich d’or sounds his 
silver-toned bell. 

The stillness of this summer evening on deck ; the glory deepening 
over the wide Atlantic; the delightful laughter of the Laird over those 
“good ones” about Homesh; the sympathetic glance of Mary Avon’s 
soft black eyes: did we not value them all the more that we knew we 
had something far different to look forward to? Even as we idled away 
the beautiful and lambent night, we had a vague consciousness that our 
enemy was stealthily drawing near. In a day or two at the most we 
should find the grim spectre of the East Wind in the rose-garden of 


Castle Osprey. 
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Che “ Egils Saga.” 
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THERE were two heroic periods in the antique life of Iceland—the one 
eminent for its action, the other for its intellect. During the tenth cen- 
tury those magnificent deeds were performed for which the thirteenth 
century found no less magnificent expression in literature; the first 
without the second would have been forgotten, the second without the 
first would have had no value or significance. Hence it follows that we 
expect the noblest Icelandic writing to be that in which a poet of about 
1230 relates the adventures of a viking of about 930; nor are we dis- 
appointed. According to the most exact scholarship, the finest works of 
an imaginative kind were produced between 1220 and 1260, the sagas 
long floating piecemeal in tradition receiving then, from hands unknown 
to us, that artistic and epic form in which they have come down to us, 
as one of the wonders of the literary world. Of the whole body of Ice- 
landic literature, if we set aside the mythical sagas and the historical 
writings of Snorri and Sturla, the absolute flower and glory consist in 
four great sagas, each dealing with the personal history of a noble 
family, and each exhibiting in its purest form life in the Icelandic Com 
monwealth before the introduction of Christianity. The longest of these 
is Njdla, the Story of Burnt Njal, translated, in a version that has 
become classical, by Sir George Dasent. The other three are unknown 
to English readers ; they are the Laxdela Saga, the Egils Saga, and 
the Erbyggia Saga. From the Laxdela Mr. Morris has borrowed the 
plot of one of the noblest poems of our day, the “ Lovers of Gudrun,” 
but the other two remain absolutely uninterpreted, and thus some of the 
finest literature in the world remains to us a sealed letter. The best: 
Icelandic sagas come closer to the lofty ideal of the Homeric epic than 
any other production, except perhaps the Chanson de Roland. Itisa 
great error to suppose that their chronicle character deprives them of any 
artistic shapeliness, or that the incidents related in them are loosely set 
down. The work is built upon a recognised plan, with the most stately 
art. The hero is introduced after a full account of his ancestors, and of 
the events which coloured the fate of his family. He arrives on the 
scene at the critical moment, when that fate has to be wound up toa 
crisis ; that crisis is the story of his life—is, in other words, his saga. In 
the hand of a master his figure never passes out of our sight, and in any 
one of the great sagas we detect at once the presence of a spurious chap- 
ter by its inartistic irrelevance. But the plan upon which these works 
were composed can, after all, be best understood by following the story 
itself. I propose, therefore, to give a brief analysis of one saga, the 
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story of Egil Skallagrimsson, known as gla, or the Lyils Saga. Inthe 
following pages the story will be concisely told, with occasional transla- 
tions, very literally given, toshow something of the spirited simplicity of the 
original. The Hgils Saga is considered to be the oldest of the four great 
epics, and to have been written about 1220. We must remember that 
Iceland at that moment held the foremost place in the world of letters. 
The brief, luxurious blossom of poetry in Provence and in Austria was 
withering. The bud of more vital promise in Italy and in Persia was 
still unbroken. For forty years, at least, the finest imaginative work in 
the world was being produced in a remote island close under the Arctic 
Circle. It is unknown who wrote the Lyils Saga. Dr. Gudbrand 
Vigfussen, whose conjecture on these subjects carries more weight than 
the assertion of most other men, believes that he traces in it the style of 
Snorri Sturlason, whom the Stwrlunga distinctly states to have been a 
writer of sagas. This extraordinary personage, the greatest of Icelandic 
writers, was about forty years of age at the time when our saga is 
believed to have been composed, and the polished beauty of its style 
favours the supposition that it is a work of Snorri’s manhood. He 
was, moreover, descended from Egil, through his mother, Gudny; and 
in his genius, his brilliant life, and bis tragic death, he is himself so 
characteristic a type of the turbulent Icelandic noble, that we like to see 
in him the author of the saga which is, par excellence, the poem of 
aristocratic pretension, the lyrical apology for and eulogy of ancestral 
arrogance. 

Before we dip into the story, it may be added that many more or less 
complete fragments of this popular saga exist, and that one rag of vellum 
seems to belong to about the year 1240. The edition I have used in the 
following epitome is that published at Reykjavik in 1856, edited by Einar 
Thordarson, Sagan af Agli Skallagrimssyni. The period embraced by 
the events described is from about 870 to 980, and closes with the intro- 
duction of Christianity into Iceland. It should further be remarked that 
the numerous poems embedded in the body of the work are of a double 
character ; some are spurious—that is, belong to the date of the saga- 
writer ; others, and these the most important, are two hundred years 
older, are believed to be the actual composition of Egil himself, and are 
considered by scholars to be of the very highest literary and philological 
interest ; they are not only full of periphrases, but arranged in metric 
form so curiously, that they are hardly intelligible without a prose key. 
The drapas, or long poems of praise, are not quite so cryptic as the im- 
provised staves in eight lines, which are extremely difficult and odd in 
construction. It is one of the strangest puzzles connected with this 
archaic literature, that the heroic personages are represented as throwing 
off in the heat of excitement little improvised poems in a metrical form 
more exacting than any known to modern poetry. With them, at least, 
inspiration does not seem to have demanded sixes and eights, and they 
would have had no difficulty in pouring their passion and indignation 
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into the limits of a villanelle. With these introductory remarks we pro- 
ceed to the story itself. 

There lived a man in Norway called Wolf. By his mother’s side he 
was descended from the ancient clan of Hrafnista. He was a very tall 
and powerful man, who had spent his youth in viking and in harrying, 
in company with Kari, his bosom-friend, a pirate like himself. They 
were both berserks—that is to say, they were subject to fits of berserks- 
gangr, violent attacks of frenzy in which men foamed at the mouth, bit 
their shields, and were almost irresistible. At last they settled down in 
Norway, and Wolf married Kari’s fair daughter Salbjorg. He was a 
very practical man of business and much respected, but he became first 
so enraged, then so sleepy, at sundown, that the people called him Even- 
wolf, and thought that he must be hamram—that is, must have the 
magical power of changing his shape at nightfall. He had two sons, the 
elder named Thorolf, the younger Grim. They were both tall, capable 
men like their father, but while Thorolf was handsome, bright, and love- 
able, Grim was dark of complexion and moody. Thorolf went a-viking 
when he was old enough, and his mother’s brothers, Eyvind and Olvir, 
went with him, and these three became fast friends. It was a good time 
for vikings: they spent the summer as pirates on the southern seas, 
pushing the prows of their long ships far into fertile estuaries and 
havens, and they feasted at home in the winter. But Olvir fell in love 
with Earl Atle’s daughter, Sélveig the Fair, and so lost all taste for sea- 
fighting and fell to making love poems. So Thorolf and Eyvind went to 
sea without him. Now it was that Harald Fairhair became king, and 
would rule over all Norway. The liege of Evenwolf was a certain king 
Audbjérn, who called upon him to help him against Harald. But Even- 
wolf would not interfere, and Audbjérn was overcome and slain. King 
Harald then held a great court at Throndhjem, whither Olvir set out to 
join bim, and became the king’s poet. Harald then sent for Evenwolf 
to pay him allegiance, but the old man refused on the score of age, and 
Grim his son also would not go. The king was angry at this, but Olvir 
pacified him, going himself to fetch Evenwolf, but in vain. Evenwolf is 
here shown us as the type of the hereditary aristocrat, whose independ- 
ence was threatened by the unity of Norway, and who would rather die 
or go into exile than pay submission to the king. All this happened in 
the summer, and when Eyvind and Thorolf returned from viking and 
heard of these great changes, they blamed Evenwolf and Grim for their 
obstinacy, and Thorolf begged his father’s permission to go to the court 
at Throndhjem, and thither he and his uncle went. 

Before all this happened, there had lived up at Torgar, near the Arctic 
Circle, an old man, with the blood of the giants in him, named Bjérgélf. 
He was a widower, with a grown-up sou, a mighty man named Brynjélf. 
At a feast at the house of one of his farmers the old man saw an ex- 
tremely pretty girl, named Hildiride, the daughter of the man of the 
house, Bjérgélf was so taken with her that he hastily married her, and 
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she had two sons by him, named Harek and Hroerek. But the old man 
soon after died, and his son Brynjélf, in coming into the estate, drove 
Hildiride away as if she had been a slave-woman, for he was jealous for 
his own son Bard. So she patiently went away to Leka to her father’s 
house, and brought up her children there. They grew to be men, and so 
did their nephew Bard, who was of the same age as they. And one day 
when Bard was shooting in the north, he came to Sandness, a house on 
the island of Aldst, and there he saw Sigrid, who was the daughter and 
heiress of the richest man in all Halogaland, whose name was Sigurd. He 
wooed her, and it was agreed that next summer they should be 
married. That same summer King Harald insisted on receiving the 
homage of all the nobles in Halogaland, and so Bard and his father 
Brynjilf went up together to Throndhjem. The king was pleased with 
them, made Brynjilf landsman (lendrmadr), or governor of his province, 
and took Bard into his retinue. Olvir was with the king already ; 
and this was the same autumn that Eyvind and Thorolf came there. 
Bard became the friend of these men, but most of all the dear friend of 
Thorolf, by whom he sat in the king’s court. Next summer Bard asked 
leave of the king to go away to his home to be married, and Thorolf 
went with him. When they arrived at Torgar, they sent a message to 
prepare Sigrid for their coming, and presently set out for Sandness, 
where Bard and Sigrid were married. In the autumn they all went 
south again to the court, and that winter Brynjélf died. Bard prayed 
the king for leave to go home to get his inheritance ; Harald not only 
did this, but made him landsman in his father’s room. So Bard ruled 
in Halogaland, but no one thought of Hildiride’s sons. 

But King Harald heard that there were still men who rebelled 
against his rule, so he gathered together a great fleet and sailed from 
Throndhjem southward to crush the rebels. Thorolf went with him on 
his own ship, and so did Bard, Olvir, and Eyvind. They met the enemy 
in Hafrsfirth in Rogaland, and there was fought the greatest of all King 
Harald’s battles. There was hardly any one unwounded, except those 
upon whom no iron would bite, namely, the berserks. Thorolf got many 
wounds, but Bard more, and Thorolf slowly recovered, but Bard grew 
worse. Then, as Bard felt himself dying, he prayed that the king would 
come to his bed-side ; and when Harald came, he begged that, as he had 
no son, his dear friend Thorolf should be his heir, and this the king 
promised. Then Bard died, and was honourably buried and much 
lamented. So in the autumn Thorolf went north to possess the heritage 
that proved his bane ; but at first all went well, and the king made him 
landsman in Halogaland. At Torgar he was well received by the kins- 
man of Bard, and one evening he sailed over to Sandness, where lived 
Sigrid, the widow of Bard. She grected him kindly, and he asked her in 
marriage of her father Sigurd. The wedding was the most splendid ever 
seen in those parts, and when, in the winter, Sigurd died, Thorolf inherited 
his estates. But now came the uncles of Bard, the sons of Hildiride, and 
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demanded their shares of the inheritance of their father Bjorgélf; but 
Thorolf answered them that they were bastards. The matter hung upon 
a nice point of Norse law; they asserted that their mother had been 
bought with mundr, that is, the fixed sum always paid by a bridegroom, 
and that she was therefore the wife of Bjorgélf; but Thorolf held that 
Hildiride was hernuminn—carried away by force; in which case no 
future ceremony could make her children legitimate. So the men went 
home unsatisfied. Now Thorolf grew a mighty man. He made war 
with the Finns and subdued them, and carried away a great booty of 
beaver-skins for the king. Moreover he had a long-ship built for him, 
with a dragon’s head, and this he filled with cod, stock-fish, seals, and 
birds’ eggs, and brought all this booty back to Sandness. Then the 
king came north to visit him, with 300 men; and as there was in Sand- 
ness no hall great enough, Thorolf turned a huge barn into a feasting-hall, 
and made it splendid with shields and hangings. But when the king 
saw how rich Thorolf was, and how many retainers he had, he turned 
red in the face, and after staying only three nights, he went away angry. 

The sons of Hildiride invited Harald to visit them while his envy 
was still hot against Thorolf; and Harek, the eldest, who had a bitter 
tongue, poisoned the king’s ear, and asked for Halogaland for himself 
and his brother. Now Thorgils, who was Thorolf’s head man, came to 
Throndhjem with the spoil of the Finns, and the king consented to be 
pleased with the fine beaver-skins. Olvir spoke kindly of Thorolf, and 
the king was inclined to forget the slander of the sons of Hildiride. 
Then the King of the Quains called upon Thorolf to help him against a 
savage people named in the saga Kyrjdlar, who were destroying his 
lands; and Thorolf sailed to shore, and crossed the mountains after 
these nomads, who seem to have lived in Swedish Lapland, and entirely 
conquered them, bringing back great spoils of beaver-skins. When he 
came back his people told him of the plot made by the sons of Hildi- 
ride, and of the suspicion of the king, and he was sorrowful, for he loved 
the king. However, the sons of Hildiride continued to backbite him, and 
at last he determined to go up to Throndhjem to see King Harald. But 
his friend Olvir met him, and warned him that the king’s heart was 
changed towards him; yet he persisted, and, standing up in the court, 
he spoke out and told the truth to Harald. The king desired him to 
give up his governorship, and come back to live at court; but he, looking 
round on the body of his retainers, scornfully refused, and went home 
in haste. Hehad hardly left Throndhjem before the king outlawed him, 
and gave his place to the sons of Hildiride, sending a message to that 
effect to Thorolf. 

But Thorolf was himself almost a king, and defied Harald’s mission 
He continued to enrich himself in many ways. He fitted out a great 
trading-ship, with blue and red stripes on the sails, and sent Thorgils 
with her to England. She was laden with stock-fish and ermine, 
and she soon returned with a cargo of wheat, honey, wine, and 
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she had two sons by him, named Harek and Hroerek. But the old man 
soon after died, and his son Brynjélf, in coming into the estate, drove 
Hildiride away as if she had been a slave-woman, for he was jealous for 
his own son Bird. So she patiently went away to Leka to her father’s 
house, and brought up her children there. They grew to be men, and so 
did their nephew Bard, who was of the same age as they. And one day 
when Bard was shooting in the north, he came to Sandness, a house on 
the island of Aldst, and there he saw Sigrid, who was the daughter and 
heiress of the richest man in all Halogaland, whose name was Sigurd. He 
wooed her, and it was agreed that next summer they should be 
married. That same summer King Harald insisted on receiving the 
homage of all the nobles in Halogaland, and so Bard and his father 
Brynjélf went up together to Throndhjem. The king was pleased with 
them, made Brynjilf landsman (lendrmadr), or governor of his province, 
and took Bard into his retinue. Olvir was with the king already ; 
and this was the same autumn that Eyvind and Thorolf came there. 
Bard became the friend of these men, but most of all the dear friend of 
Thorolf, by whom he sat in the king’s court. Next summer Bard asked 
leave of the king to go away to his home to be married, and Thorolf 
went with him. When they arrived at Torgar, they sent a message to 
prepare Sigrid for their coming, and presently set out for Sandness, 
where Bard and Sigrid were married. In the autumn they all went 
south again to the court, and that winter Brynjélf died. Bard prayed 
the king for leave to go home to get his inheritance ; Harald not only 
did this, but made him landsman in his father’s room. So Bard ruled 
in Halogaland, but no one thought of Hildiride’s sons. 

But King Harald heard that there were still men who rebelled 
against his rule, so le gathered together a great fleet and sailed from 
Throndhjem southward to crush the rebels. Thorolf went with him on 
his own ship, and so did Bard, Olvir, and Eyvind. They met the enemy 
in Hafrsfirth in Rogaland, and there was fought the greatest of all King 
Harald’s battles. There was hardly any one unwounded, except those 
upon whom no iron would bite, namely, the berserks. Thorolf got many 
wounds, but Bard more, and Thorolf slowly recovered, but Bard grew 
worse. Then, as Bard felt himself dying, he prayed that the king would 
come to his bed-side ; and when Harald came, he begged that, as he had 
no son, his dear friend Thorolf should be his heir, and this the king 
promised. Then Bard died, and was honourably buried and much 
lamented. So in the autumn Thorolf went north to possess the heritage 
that proved his bane ; but at first all went well, and the king made him 
landsman in Halogaland. At Torgar he was well received by the kins- 
man of Bard, and one evening he sailed over to Sandness, where lived 
Sigrid, the widow of Bard. She greeted him kindly, and he asked her in 
marriage of her father Sigurd. The wedding was the most splendid ever 
seen in those parts, and when, in the winter, Sigurd died, Thorolf inherited 
his estates. But now came the uncles of Bard, the sons of Hildiride, and 
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demanded their shares of the inheritance of their father Bjorgélf; but 
Thorolf answered them that they were bastards. The matter hung upon 
a nice point of Norse law; they asserted that their mother had been 
bought with mundr, that is, the fixed sum always paid by a bridegroom, 
and that she was therefore the wife of Bjorgélf; but Thorolf held that 
Hildiride was hernuminn—carried away by force; in which case no 
future ceremony could make her children legitimate. So the men went 
home unsatisfied. Now Thorolf grew a mighty man. He made war 
with the Finns and subdued them, and carried away a great booty of 
beaver-skins for the king. Moreover he had a long-ship built for him, 
with a dragon’s head, and this he filled with cod, stock-fish, seals, and 
birds’ eggs, and brought all this booty back to Sandness. Then the 
king came north to visit him, with 300 men; and as there was in Sand- 
ness no hall great enough, Thorolf turned a huge barn into a feasting-hall, 
and made it splendid with shields and hangings. But when the king 
saw how rich Thorolf was, and how many retainers he had, he turned 
red in the face, and after staying only three nights, he went away angry. 

The sons of Hildiride invited Harald to visit them while his envy 
was still hot against Thorolf; and Harek, the eldest, who had a bitter 
tongue, poisoned the king’s ear, and asked for Hadlogaland for himself 
and his brother. Now Thorgils, who was Thorolf’s head man, came to 
Throndhjem with the spoil of the Finns, and the king consented to be 
pleased with the fine beaver-skins. Olvir spoke kindly of Thorolf, and 
the king was inclined to forget the slander of the sons of Hildiride. 
Then the King of the Quains called upon Thorolf to help him against a 
savage people named in the saga Kyrjalar, who were destroying his 
lands; and Thorolf sailed to shore, and crossed the mountains after 
these nomads, who seem to have lived in Swedish Lapland, and entirely 
conquered them, bringing back great spoils of beaver-skins. When he 
came back his people told him of the plot made by the sons of Hildi- 
ride, and of the suspicion of the king, and he was sorrowful, for he loved 
the king. However, the sons of Hildiride continued to backbite him, and 
at last he determined to go up to Throndhjem to see King Harald. But 
his friend Olvir met him, and warned him that the king’s heart was 
changed towards him; yet he persisted, and, standing up in the court, 
he spoke out and told the truth to Harald. The king desired him to 
give up his governorship, and come back to live at court ; but he, looking 
round on the body of his retainers, scornfully refused, and went home 
in haste. Hehad hardly left Throndhjem before the king outlawed him, 
and gave his place to the sons of Hildiride, sending a message to that 
effect to Thorolf. 

But Thorolf was himself almost a king, and defied Harald’s mission 
He continued to enrich himself in many ways. He fitted out a great 
trading-ship, with blue and red stripes on the sails, and sent Thorgils 
with her to England. She was laden with stock-fish and ermine, 
and she soon returned with a cargo of wheat, honey, wine, and 
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raiment. Harek, the son of Hildiride, told all this to the king, and 
it angered him extremely. There were two men with the king at 
that time, brothers, and of the royal race; they were powerful and 
skilful men, but much hated for their violence; their names were 
Sigtrygg and Hallvard. To them the king deputed the task of spying 
after Thorolf’s great ship, and if possible, of capturing her. They found 
her on her second voyage from England in a haven of South Norway, 
fell upon the crew suddenly, and sailed away with their prize to King 
Harald. But Thorgils and the crew went away and complained to 
Thorolf’s father, Evenwolf, who gave them small comfort, and bade 
Thorgils urge Thorolf to leave the land. But Thorolf took the loss 
with seeming indifference, and stayed at home in Sandness all that 
winter. Next spring he went a-viking on the coast of Denmark, but 
got little spoil until the autumn, when on the coast of Sweden he caught 
one of King Harald’s merchant-ships, laden with malt, wheat, and honey. 
Having captured this ship, he sailed up to the house of Sigtrygg and 
Hallvard, at the mouth of the Gota River, and burned it, hewing off 
at the same time the hand of their younger brother Thorgeirr. With 
another prize, a great ship laden with meal, he made his way to his father 
Evenwolf and his brother Grim. Evenwolf prophesied that he should 
see his son no more, and then Thorolf sailed again, and came home to 
Sandness. When Hallvard and Sigtrygg told the king what mischief 
Thorolf had done them, the king warned them that they were not his 
match, but gave them leave to kill him if they could. So they gathered 
together two hundred men and sailed with two ships out of the fjord ; 
but the wind blew from the north-east, and they made but little way. 
But King Harald was not content that the glory of killing Thorolf should 
rest on Sigtrygg and Hallvard ; so in great haste he had four ships made 
ready, and with all his court, four hundred men, he crossed the fjord, and 
took ship again further north. He had now six ships, and they rowed day 
and night, for it was the season of the midnight sun. One evening they 
came to Sandness, and there lay a great ship in the offing, for Thorolf 
had determined to leave Norway. The king’s men went up quietly and 
surrounded the house, and no one knew of this, for they all sat drinking. 
Then the king’s men shouted their war-cry, and Thorolf’s people snatched 
their arms down, each from the wall above him. Then the king sent 
one to shout at the door, that all women, children, and old people, ser- 
vants, and bondmen, should go out. So Sigrid went out, and all the 
rest behind her, and she asked if her husband’s uncles were there with 
the king, and they said yes. She bid them beg the king for peace, and 
Olvir did so; but Thorolf would not accept the king’s mercy. 

“ So the king cried, ‘Set fire to the hall; I will not waste my men, 
and fight with him outside. I think that Thorolf may do us great harm 
if he comes out, though he has fewer folk than we.’ There was fire 
laid to the hall, and it caught swiftly, for that the timber was dry and 
the walls were pitched, and the roof was thatched about with bark. 
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Thorolf bade his men break up the planks of the wainscot, and seize the 
gable-beams, and so break through the partition-walls; and as soon as 
they got hold of the beams, as many men as could took each a beam and 
thrust the other end of it into the corners so hard that the bolts flew out 
and the walls fell asunder, so that there was a great passage made. 
Thorolf was the first man that went out, then next Thorgils Gjallandi, 
and then one after another. Then began the hardest fight, so that there 
was about an hour while their strength seemed even, for the hall was 
there to back them. The king lost many men, but the hall began to 
burn. Then the fire found them out. Many fell dead of that. Then 
Thorolf leaped forward and hewed on either hand. Little it served to 
bind the wounds of those men that he struck. He sought, then, to see 
where the King’s Mark (the Standard) was, and in that moment fell 
Thorgils Gjallandi. And when Thorolf reached the wall of shields, he 
pierced the standard-bearer through, and cried, ‘Now came I short by 
three feet!’ Then was he run through with sword and spear, and the 
king himself it was who gave him his death-wound, and Thorolf fell 
forwards over the king’s feet. Then the king called out and bade that 
they should cease to slay men, and so it was done. Then the king let 
his men go down to the ships.” 

The uncles of the slain man stayed at Sandness, to comfort Sigrid and 
to set the house in order ; but they were angry in their hearts, and asked 
the king’s leave to quit his court and service. This Harald would not 
hear of ; Eyvind he told to marry Sigrid and settle at Sandness; but he 
could not part with Olvir because of his great gifts as a poet. Mean- 
while, Ketil Heeing, Thorolf’s friend, was coming to his help, when he 
heard what had happened ; so he turned aside to Torgar, where the sons 
of Hildiride were, and slew them both, and then sailed over to Iceland. 

With the murder of Thorolf, the introduction to the Saga closes. 
Thorolf was the only member of his family who acknowledged the 
authority of King Harald, and his untimely end justified the suspicions 
of his father and his brother. From this point the house of Even- 
wolf is united in hating the royal family, and in rejecting its pretensions ; 
while the theme of the Saga from this time forth becomes the revenge 
which the outraged nobles took upon the king. Grim, Thorolf’s brother 
—henceforth called Skallagrim, or Grim the Bald—had by this time 
married Bera, the daughter of a rich landsman, named Yngvar. The 
news soon reached them of Thorolf’s death, and Evenwolf, who was 
very old, straightway took to his bed. Olvir took occasion next sum- 
mer to hint to the king that, by the law, there was recompense due 
to Evenwolf for his son’s murder; and the king therefore sent Olvir 
to make inquiries as to Evenwolf’s demands. But the savage old man 
would not give up the luxury of his rage, nor would Grim go to the 
king’s court. At last, however, Olvir persuaded the younger man to 
return with him. But Grim took twelve men-at-arms, several of whom 
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his suspicion of the king. They were like giants, and Grim was the 
tallest of them all. He marched noisily into court with this following, 
and when the king asked him if he would be his man, answered “ No!” 
so loudly, that Harald became blood-red in the face. Then Olvir bent 
over to Grim and bade him be gone ; and he went out: whereupon Olvir 
hurried down to the harbour and disabled the king’s ships, not too soon, 
for the king decreed Grim’s outlawry, and bade his servants follow him 
swiftly and slay him. But this was enough for Grim, and in the early 
spring Evenwolf and he set out with two great ships containing all their 
families and their goods, and sailed for Iceland. But they stayed awhile 
when they came to the Solundir Islands, at the mouth of the Sogne 
Fjord, and there a happy adventure befell them ; for Guttorm, Harald’s 
uncle, being dead, the king sent his cousins Hallvard and Sigtrygg south 
to the town of Ténsberg, to set Guttorm’s house in order; and, on their 
return, as they were leisurely crossing the Sogne Fjord one evening, 
Evenwolf and Skallagrim fell upon them, boarded their vessels, and 
while the latter slew Sigtrygg, old Evenwolf split the helmet and head 
of Hallvard. Many of the king’s men leaped overboard, but were slain. 
The victors set a few prisoners on land for the king’s information, loaded 
the captured ship with wealth, and then sailed out of the fjord. As 
soon as the excitement of the battle was over, Evenwolf took to his bed 
again. They then set their prows for the west, and sailed over the 
North Sea to Iceland. It was about the year 900 that this happened, 
and about a quarter of a century later than the first exodus of Norwegian 
nobles under Ingolf. The Commonwealth of Iceland was now already 
settled under Thorolf, the first pontiff, and the annual Parliament, the 
Herjar Thing, was instituted. Nothing that Harald could do served to 
prevent the best and proudest blood of Norway from seeking voluntary 
exile. On the voyage out Evenwolf died, and at his own desire was 
thrown into the sea, in a chest, which was driven ashore, just as the 
columns of Thorolf’s Temple of Thor had been driven ashore, in Faxa- 
firth, on the western coast of Iceland. Skallagrim landed ata place called 
Knarrarness, a great promontory running into the sea, and Evenwolf’s 
body came to shore a little higher up the bay ; so here they built their 
settlement, and called it Borg. The whole peninsula between Borgar- 
firth and Faxafirth was taken by Skallagrim, and he spent a long time 
in exploring it and marking his boundaries. It was rich marsh-land, 
with thick woods between it and the mountains. There is no wood, of 
course, in this or any part of Iceland now. To the south ran a large 
stream, the White River. Skallagrim built another house at the mouth 
of Borgarfirth, at Alptaness. So few men had come that way before, 
that the whales came up the firth, and had no fear; there was much 
salmon in all the streams. By-and-by Yngvar, the father-in-law of 
Skallagrim, came out to Iceland to be rid of the king, and to him 
Skallagrim gave the house at Alptaness to live in. Skallagrim was a 
cunning smith, and smelted much iron in the winter. He found, how- 
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ever, that his men could find no stone hard enough for an anvil; so one 
night, when all were gene to bed, he rowed out into the middle of the 
firth, anchored against an islet, and dived, bringing up in his arms a 
great stone, which he put in the boat. Then he rowed to land and laid 
the stone at the smithy-door, and that stone was still at Borg two hun- 
dred years afterwards, when the Saga was written. All Skallagrim’s 
first children died; then he had Thorolf, a son, then two daughters , 
Szeunn and Thorunn, and then a son, Egil, the hero of this Saga. This 
last child was dark and rough, like his father; but from babyhood he 
was extremely large and powerful. Before he was four years old he had 
begun to surprise every one by improvising staves of poetry, two of which 
are given in the Saga. 

It is now necessary to tell as briefly as possible a picturesque episode 
which interrupts the progress of the story. In Norway, a little after 
Skallagrim left the country, a spirited young viking, named Bjorn, had 
forcibly carried off, against the consent, first of her brother Thorir, and 
then of her father Brynjolf, a noble maiden named Thora; for this he 
had to leave the country, and he set sail for Dublin, but was cast upon 
the Shetland Isles. To carry off a woman in this way was considered a 
great crime, and the king not only outlawed, but sent men after him to 
Dublin to slay him. However he had stayed, as we have said, at Shet- 
land, and there married Thora. But hearing what the king had done, 
he thought it best to sail away to Iceland, which was at that time a Cave 
of Adullam to all outlawed persons. Accordingly he sailed into Faxafirth, 
and by an accident ran into Borg, where Skallagrim, who had not heard 
of his adventures, received him warmly. The guests stayed there all the 
winter, and Thorolf, Skallagrim’s eldest son, became thoroughly devoted 
to Bjorn. However, in the autumn ships came from Norway, and the 
secret leaked out. Skallagrim was excessively angry and would have 
turned Bjorn and Thora out of his house, as outlaws; but Thorolf per- 
suaded him to forgive the deceit. Moreover, Thorolf suggested that his 
father, who was an intimate friend of the injured brother, Thorir, should 
send a message of peace to Norway, which he did, Bjérn all the while 
remaining his guest at Borg. Altogether the strangers stayed three 
winters with them, and a daughter was born to Thora, named Asgerde. 
When at last Bjirn determined to go back to Norway, his little daughter 
remained at Borg, but Thorolf, who was now grown a man, got leave 
from his father to go with Bjirn. They were kindly received in Norway, 
and they lived awhile with Thora’s father Brynjolf. 

Next summer Bjirn and Thorolf went viking in the Baltic. Erik, 
afterward’s King Erik Bloodaxe, King Harald’s favourite son, was 
being brought up by Thorir, Bjérn’s brother-in-law. The friends hap- 
pened to be on a visit to Thorir, when Thorolf saw the boy Erik gazing 
longingly at his ship, so he made a gift of it to him, and won the king’s 
son’s love by that. Thorolf was doubtful whether the king would let 
him live in Norway, but Erik made peace for him ; and for many years 
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Thorolf and Bjorn went a-viking every summer, and spent the winter in 
Norway with Brynjolf or with Thorir. Harald was now become very 
old, and Erik Bloodaxe was made regent in his place, and showed much 
favour to Thorolf. 

Meanwhile in Iceland Egil was growing up, a child in every way 
puzzling and embarrassing, even in so rude a condition of society. They 
were fond of athletic sports at Borg, and in particular of the game of Anatt- 
leikr, a sort of hat, trap, and ball, which was a great favourite with the 
old Scandinavians. Skallagrim still played it better than any one else, 
although he was now getting old. One winter, when there was ice upon 
the White River, there was a great assemblage to play knattleikr, and 
a young man named Thord, a favourite clansman of Skallagrim’s, took 
little Egil, who was in his seventh year, to see the sport. While the 
men were playing, Egil got up a game with a big boy of eleven, called 
Grim, who beat him atit. In a passion Egil took up the trap and 
struck his playfellow with it, but got a sound beating in return. He 
then walked up to his friend Thord, and borrowed his skeggja, the little 
halberd that men habitually wore. He then ran back to the place where 
the boys were still playing, and buried the weapon so deep in Grim’s 
brain, that he could not pull it out again, and the lad fell dead. Thord 
took Egil home, and his father said nothing about the event, except to 
pay the blood-money to Grim’s clan, but Bera, his mother, prophesied 
that Egil would be a great viking as soon as he was old enough to have 
a war-ship. And the child, overhearing it, sang this stave :— 


This meaneth, my mother, 

That for me must be bought 

A fley and fair oars: 

That I may fare around with vikings, 
Stand high up in the stern, 

Steer precious ships, 

Hold at last to havens, 

Hew down men and strangers. 


When Egil was twelve years old, he was already as tall and strong as 
many men, and he was trained in all manly accomplishments by his 
friend Thord, with whom he was used to challenge his father Skallagrim to 
friendly combat. And hereupon restsa most curious story. The winter that 
Egil completed his twelfth year he and Thord were playing knattleikr 
with Skallagrim, who became tired, and was being beaten. But when 
the sun went down, things took, as the Saga says, “a worse turn for 
Thord and Egil,” for Skallagrim’s berserk fury came upon him, and he 
lifted Thord up into the air, and threw him down with so much violence 
that he died. Then he turned on Egil. 

“ But Thorgard Brak, who was one of Skallagrim’s bondwomen and 
had been Kgil’s foster-mother, was very tall, as strong asa man, and 
deeply skilled in the art of witchcraft. She cried out : ‘ Art thou mad, 
Skallagrim ? against thy son?’ Skallagrim then let Egil loose, and 
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groped after her. She broke away from him, and ran down, and Skalla- 
grim after her. So they went down to the very outward point of Di- 
graness. Then she leaped off the cliff into the sea. Skallagrim cast 
after hera great stone, and smote her between the shoulders, and she never 
rose again. That sea is now called Brikarsund. And then in the even- 
ing, when they came home to Borg, Egil was there already. Skallagrim 
sat at table and all the other men. But Egil was not in his place. He 
went out into the fire-house (kitchen) and to a man who was the over- 
seer and money-taker of Skallagrim, and of whom he was most fond. 
Egil struck him a death-blow, and then went back to his seat. Skalla- 
grim said nothing about this, and no harm came of it.” 

The innocent reader must not imagine that Egil avenged his foster- 
mother ; it was Thord’s death that demanded a sacrifice. But this was 
a very terrible child of twelve years old; and we are presently assured 
that no one could master him, not even, as indeed we have seen, his 
father. 

But Thorolf, Egil’s eldest brother, began to pine for home, and back 
to Iceland he came, bringing from King Erik a splendid axe as a gift to 
Skallagrim. But the old noble scorned the gifts of kings, and he hung 
the axe up in his chimney, till it was black with smoke. While Thorolf 
was in Iceland, the famous Ketil Blund came out, and after spending a 
winter with Skallagrim, took land and settled at Thrandarholt. Then 
in process of time Thorolf returned to Norway, taking with him to her 
parents Asgerde, now grown a wise and lovely woman. When he came 
next time to Iceland, Egil was a fierce, unruly boy, as big as a man. He 
entreated and tormented Thorolf to take him back with him to Norway, 
and when Thorolf refused, Egil went down one stormy night to the 
anchorage, and loosed his brother’s ship, so that it drifted out to sea and 
was thrown on shore a long way off. But by degrees Thorolf became 
very fond of his young brother, and at last consented to take him over 
to Norway. They found Brynjolf dead, and his son Thord was lands- 
man in his place. Bjérn and Thorir received them with great affection, 
and Egil entered into the warmest friendship with Thorir’s son, Arin- 
bjérn, a lad of his own age. It was now agreed that Thorolf should 
marry the beautiful Asgerde, and a grand wedding was prepared. But 
when all were starting for it, Egil was taken ill, and could not go. He 
soon got well, and for want of better occupation, went off on an excur- 
sion with Thorir’s bailiff, whose name was Olvir. They started in a 
ship, and Egil was armed like a warrior, with sword, lance, and shield. 
They were driven by stress of weather to an island called Atley, where 
lived a man named Bard, who entertained them hospitably, but not in 
his own house. While they wondered at this, there came to Atley a 
great crowd of people, and they saw King Erik and his Queen Gunnhilde, 
with all their court, enter the house of Bard. The king hearing that 
certain of Thorir’s men were there, bade Olvir and Egil be called; and 
thereupon the horns of ale went round, and every man must empiy his 
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horn. Egil drank so much that all noticed it, and at last Queen Gunn- 
hilde, in malice, bade the host to put poison in the horn, and this was 
done. But Egil, who was shouting insolent staves against Bard, took 
the horn when it was given to him, and wounding himself in the hand, 
wrote runes in his blood upon the horn, so that it broke in two, and 
the poisoned ale flowed down into the straw upon the floor. Then he rose 
in a rage and slew Bard before the king and queen, and rushed into the 
night. He swam to a neighbouring island, and after many wild adven- 
tures got safe back to Thorir. Next summer Thorelf and Egil went 
a-viking in the Baltic, and invaded Courland. They made a raid upon 
an inland village, but while they were burning it, Egil and his troops 
divided from the rest and, pushing into the woods, were lost. The natives 
surrounded them, and they were obliged 1o surrender. They were just 
about to be slain, when it was decided to keep them alive until the morn- 
ing, and they were bound to the posts of a house. In the depth of the 
night, Egil, by dint of sheer strength, got free, and loosed his comrades. 
They found some Danish men, who had been imprisoned the summer 
before, and they, being set free, showed the Norsemen where the weak 
points of the house were, and how the Courlanders stored their riches. 
Having robbed their captors, they then made for the sea, but first Egil 
with his own hands fired the house and killed all the chief men in their 
feasting-hall. They then sailed away for Denmark, where Harald Blue- 
tooth then was king, and hearing of the wealth of the city of Lund, they 
landed in the Sound, and marched up the country, plundered Lund and 
burned it, and then returned to their ships. They proceeded up the Catte- 
gat, and paid a friendly visit to Earl Arfinn in Halland, whose fair 
daughter proved to be Egil’s rival in the art of improvisation, and from 
whose house they all returned with great booty to Thorir. It was now 
desirable to find whether the king had forgotten what happened at Atley, 
and Thorir went to the court for that purpose. Erik he found inclined 
to forgive Egil, but Queen Gunnhilde was implacable. 

The wrath of Gunnhilde was the element which was required to pre- 
vent the possible reconciliation of the family of Evenwolf to the reigning 
house of Norway, and hence it is strongly dwelt upon by the aristocratic 
Saga-man. The queen had two brothers, named Eyvind and Alf, and to 
these young inen she confided the task of slaying the sons of Skallagrim. 
In the summer there was held at Gaular, a place in Central Norway, 
where the Parliament sat, a great b/6t, or sacrificial feast. There was a 
temple there, and people assembled from far and wide. Thorir had an 
inkling that treachery was intended, so Egil was left at home, and 
Thorolf was left alone neither by night nor day. Eyvind accordingly 
only contrived to stab a cousin of Bjérn’s, named Thorvald, who died 
within the precincts of the temple. Instead, therefore, of helping his 
sister’s cause, he had committed a very serious crime, and had become 
vargr 7 véum, a wolf in the sanctuary—that is to say, a man outlawed 
and excommunicated for a religious murder. He was obliged to leave 
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Norway, so he went and served the Danish king, Harald Bluetooth. In 
the next spring, Thorolf and Egil went viking on the coasts of Jutland 
and North Friesland : when they were coming back in the autumn, they 
learned that Eyvind was lying in wait for them. So Egil got up very 
early one morning, and stole along the shore till he saw Eyvind’s ships, 
and fell upon them, so that Eyvind barely saved his life by swimming to 
land, and lost his master’s ships. After this Thorolf said they could 
hardly go back to Norway. “Very well,” replied Egil, “then let us go 
elsewhere.” They decided to go back again; and so, after leisurely 
harrying the coasts of Saxland and Flanders, they crossed the Channel 
and came to London. It is unfortunate that all this part of the Saga, 
which would be of the first interest to us, is deeply tinged with mythical 
colour. According to Hgla, however, Aithelstan received the young 
vikings with delight, and they became his men. England in those days 
was Christian, and it was suggested to the Icelandic warriors that they 
should change their faith. They were not inclined to do this, but they 
did not object to receive the prima signatio—persons so marked being 
considered as catechumens, and within the outer pale of Christendom. 
The great enemy of A‘thelstan is represented as being a Scottish king, 
Olaf the Red, who gathered a great army, conquered Northumberland, 
and drove Earl Alfgeirr before him. Thorolf and Egil commanded the 
entire viking contingent in the army sent out by the English king to re- 
sist the invaders, and it was they who summoned Olaf, in A‘thelstan's 
name, to fight a pitched battle on a field marked out by hazel-poles, after 
which, whoever was victor should be king of all England. The place 
that Adthelstan chose is called Vinuskéga in the Saga, but we all know 
it under the far more famous name of Brunanburh. After all sorts of 
mediation, they came at last to fight. The political significance of the 
battle was not understood by the Saga-man, but he had a most vivid and 
sonorous vision of the fighting itself. Thus he describes the close of the 
victory of Brunanburh :— 

“ They stood back against the wood. Then the battle began in earnest. 
Egil sought for Adils, and there were hard blows to be given and taken. 
Great were the odds, yet fell there most on the side of Adils. Then 
Thorolf grew so mad that he flung his shield behind him, and took his 
sword in his two hands. Then leaped he forward, and hewed and cut on 
both sides. Men winced back from him on either hand, and he slew 
many. So he cleared a way through to Earl Hring’s standard, and 
stayed not till he reached it. And he slew the man who bore Earl 
Hring’s standard, and hewed down the staff of the standard. After that 
he laid his lance at the earl’s breast, and through his coat of mail and 
his body, so that it went out between the shoulders, and he lifted 
him up upon his halberd over his head, and then thrust the handle 
of the lance into the ground; but the earl died upon the lance, 
and that all saw, both his own men and his enemies. Then Thorolf 


drew his sword, and hewed with both his hands. His men also followed 
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him. Then fell many Britons and Scots, and some hastened to flee away. 
But when Earl Adils saw his brother’s fall, and the great loss of his men, 
and how some fled, and that he himself was in sore straits, he fled also, and 
ran away into the woods; he fled into the woods, and his army with him.” 

So the first day resulted in victory for A®thelstan ; but in the next 
battle Thorolf was pierced through by Adils, and though Egil rushed 
forward with his sword Snake, and slew Adils, and gained a great victory, 
yet the body of his brother was found dead upon the battle-field. While 
the Englishmen were rejoicing, he went and piously washed the body of 
Thorolf, dug a grave and buried his brother in it, with his arms and gar- 


‘ments. He sang two poems in his honour, and then he went up to the 


king’s d~inking hall, and sat down at his place; but he would neither 


drin. speak, for his heart was heavy for his brother. And at this 
point ya describes its hero :— 
i: 3 a man with prominent features, a broad forehead, heavy 


brows, n .. not long, but wide and fiery, lips thick and large, chin won- 
derfully broad, and all round the jawbone the same, thick in the neck, 
and very large in the shoulders ; moreover, he grew harder of countenance 
and fiercer than other men when he was angry. He was well-built, and 
taller than any man, had thick, wolf-grey hair, and early in life grew bald.” 

A formidable personage surely, and now in his grief, he looked so 
fierce that there was an uncomfortable silence in the court of A‘thelstan ; 
but the king took a great gold ring off his arm, and reached it to Egil on 
the point of his sword, and consoled him with this honourable gift. Egil 
remained in England all the winter after the battle of Brunanburh, 
but in the spring he announced his wish to go back to Norway to see 
after the affairs of his brother’s widow, Asgerde. Aithelstan gave him 
leave, and he started with more than a hundred men. He found Thorir 
dead, and his son Arinbjérn become Jandsman in his stead ; Arinbjérn 
gave him a warm welcome, and he remained in Norway quietly all that 
winter. Meanwhile he fell in love with Asgerde, through pity of her 
sorrow, and fain would have married her, but feared that she would scorn 
him because he was so bald. He took to singing strains so extremely 
eryptic that even Arinbjérn could not understand him, but this was merely 
a lover’s whim, for Asgerde loved him, and before the spring they were 
married. Then he went back to Iceland, having been away for twelve 
years. He stayed a long while with Skallagrim at Borg, while his friend 
Thorfinn married Egil’s sister Seunn. But after some years Egil heard 
of troubles in Norway, and of the rage of his old enemy, Queen Gunn- 
hilde, so he set off for Norway, but left Thordis, his step-child, Thorolf’s 
daughter, at home in Iceland. A man of the name of Onund had seized 
Asgerde’s Norwegian property, so Egil summoned him before the Gula 
Thing, the Assize-court of Central Norway, and a great law-suit was 
opened. Arinbjérn encouraged Egil to fight it out, though the king was 
known to be unfavourable to him. The suit turned on the legitimacy of 
Asgerde, whose mother, it will be remembered, was forcibly carried off 
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by Bjorn. The queen, seeing that the arguments were going in favour 
of Egil, bade her brother Alf to break up the court; Egil then chal- 
lenged Olund to fight a duel, holmgdng, but he refused, and the king 
taking a high hand in the matter, Egil was declared an outlaw. In re- 
venge for this Egil sought King Erik’s life, and they had a battle at sea, 
Egil with great difficulty escaping. King Erik being in the South of 
Norway, fighting his own brothers, Egil harried the lands around the 
Sogne Fjord, and killed Régnvald, the king’s favourite son. He per- 
formed a feat of extraordinary courage and skill, sailing up the fjords by 
night to Fenring, and slaying his enemy Onund in a wood, pretending 
to be a bear. After this the berserk fury came upon him, and he slew 
men on all sides. Then before leaving the country he set a horse’s head 
up on a hazel-pole, and called upon the gods of the land, in mystic runes, 
to curse Erik and Gunnhilde, and to drive them from the country. Then 
he sailed out to sea, and to Iceland, where, finding Skallagrim very old and 
decrepid, he took the rule of the house upon himself. At last Skallagrim 
died ; his body was put into a ship and taken out to Digraness, where 
he first landed; it was then buried upon the promontory, with his 
horse, his weapons, and his smith-tools, but with no money. Egil’s step- 
daughter Thordis stayed with him, and he loved her much. 

But in process of time, Hakon, King Erik’s brother, sailed out from 
England to Norway, and conquered Erik, who had to fly, and Arinbjérn 
fled with him. They came to England, and Atthelstan made Erik 
Governor of Northumberland. But Gunnhilde longed to see Egil, her 
enemy, and as she was a great witch, she contrived by magic that he 
should have no rest till he came to her. Accordingly, Egil, in Iceland, 
began to lose his spirits, and at last determined to start for England. He 
landed at the mouth of the Humber, and rode up to York, where Erik 
held his court. He found Arinbjérn at supper, and persuaded him to 
take him before the king. When Gunnhilde saw Egil, she rejoiced, and 
would have had him slain at once, but Arinbjérn got leave to take him 
back as a prisoner for that one night. Arinbjérn then proposed to Egil 
to compose a drapa, a poem in praise of Erik, “and, if you are wise,” 
said he, “ you will not make it of less than twenty stanzas.” 

Egil answered that he would try, and was left alone with ale and 
meat in his bed-chamber. But when Arinbjérn came in at midnight to 
see how the poem was progressing, Egil said he could not begin, because 
a swallow on the window-sill would pipe so loud that he could think of 
nought else. But Arinbjérn watched and found that this discordant 
creature was ahamhleypa, a witch in disguise, perhaps Queen Gunnhilde 
herself, and he kept guard at the window all night, while Egil forged his 
great drapa, and at dawn the poem was finished. 

Next morning Arinbjérn and Gunnhilde contended with one another 
for Egil’s life, and Erik lent now to this argument, now to that, until 
Egil stood forward and recited his drapa, and this appeased the anger of 
Erik. He gave him leave to ride out of York, and the icelander made 
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swift use of this permission and went off to Athelstan in London, part- 
ing very affectionately from Arinbjérn, to whose courageous fidelity he 
owed so much. Soon after this Arinbjérn determined to help his young 
nephew Thorstein to recover his father’s possessions, so he took him up 
to London, and induced Egil to go with him to Norway and help him. 
So Egil and Thorstein started in the autumn, and sailed up what is now 
the Christiania Fjord, and Egil helped Thorstein to secure his rights. 
King Hakon was spending the winter at Throndhjem, so as soon as the 
spring weather arrived, Egil and Thorstein went by land, over the 
Dovrefjeld, to the court, and there were received very graciously, and 
Thorstein was made landsman in his own province. But Egil could not 
get peace with the king, for though Hakon was at war with his brother 
Erik Bloodaxe, he could not forget that Rignvald, the boy whem Egil 
slew in the fjord, was his nephew. So Hakon would not let Egil be his 
man, but parted from him in peace and recognised his legal claims. 

Then Thorstein and Egil returned, but when they came to the ridge 
of the Dovrefjeld, they parted, and Thorstein went home, but Egil 
turned westward down Romsdal to the sea. He paid a visit to Bjérn’s 
sister Gyda, who lived with her young son Fridgeirr. They received 
him hospitably, but he perceived that they were melancholy, and that 
Fridgeirr’s sister, a very beautiful maiden, was often weeping. At last 
they told him that a terrible berserk, Ljot the Pale, a hateful and turbu- 
lent bully, had demanded the girl’s hand, and when they refused had 
challenged Fridgeirr, who was young and slight, to holmgdng. Then 
Egil remembered Arinbjorn’s kindness, and said he would stay to see 
the fight. The consequence was that at the holmgdng Ljot preferred to 
fight with Egil. Then Egil took his sword and sang— 

Hew with hilt-wands polished, 
Hold the shield with the sword, 
Shift the moon of shields, 

Redden the sword in blood, 

Cut off Ljot from life, 

Play sorely with the Pale one, 
Calm the brisk coil with weapons. 
(To the eagles with the carrion !) 


After a long fight Ljot was slain, and by the law which gives a berserk’s 
goods to any man whom he challenges and who slays him, Egil became 
his heir. But he spent the winter with Thord and did not try to take 
the property. He had, however, not yet won the lands that Olund had 
taken from his wife Asgerde, so he went up to Atle the Short, Olund’s 
son, and summoned him to the Thing at Gula, where Egil challenged 
Atle to holmgdng. Atle had by magical arts made his body impregnable 
to iron, so Egil could not touch him; but finding this, Egil ran in and 
caught him round the body, and threw him back so that his neck was 
broken, and Atle died. So Egil recovered his wife’s lands. 

Next summer Egil sailed back to Iceland. He grew a very rich and 
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great man, and Asgerde bore him two daughters, Thorgerde and Bera 
and three sons, Bédvar, Gunnar, and Thorstein, all handsome and 
promising children. But tidings came that King Erik Bloodaxe had 
died in viking, and that Gunnhilde having fled to Denmark, Arinbjérn 
had gone back in peace to Norway, so Egil began to long to pay him a 
visit. So he set out with a man named Onund, who was a hamram 
berserk, on whom iron could not bite; Arinbjérn received them very 
affectionately, and gave them many gifts. But after Yule, Arinbjorn 
noticed that Egil was growing exceedingly melancholy, and soon he spoke 
not a word. It came out at last: Egil was brooding over the fact that 
he could not obtain the property of Ljot the Pale, which King Hakon 
had seized. Arinbjérn, out of good nature, tried to get this back from 
the king, but Hakon was stubborn ; and in order to console Egil, Arin- 
bjorn gave him a great store of silver out of his own estate. So Egil was 
comforted. The next spring Arinbjérn proposed that the two old friends 
should go a-viking once more, and so he and Egil took three ships and 
three hundred men and harried Saxland, that is, the country around the 
Elbe, all the summer, and Friesland all the autumn. The saga gives a 
curious account of the flat lands, protected against the sea with dykes, 
and intersected with broad ditches. One of these last well-nigh became 
Egil’s bane, for chasing a party of Frisians one day, he lightly leaped 
across the ditch, but no others of the Norsemen could. So the Frisians 
seeing but one man against them, rallied and would have slain him, but 
he killed eleven of them, and found a bridge by which he went back to 
Arinbjérn. After this they sailed to Denmark, and there they parted, 
for Arinbjorn went home, but Egil went up the Christiania Fjord to visit 
Thorstein at Oslo. 

King Harald Fairhair had conquered all Wermland, in Sweden, as 
far east as Lake Wener, and had levied a tribute on this province ; but 
things went slackly while his sons fought one with the other, and Earl 
Arnvid, who ruled the province, sent in but small tribute. So King 
Hakon sent twelve men to collect the money, but they were slain, and 
this happened twice. The third time he called on Thorstein to go, but 
he refused ; Egil was then staying with Thorstein, and he agreed to go 
to Wermland with King Hakon’s men, with three of Thorstein’s men to 
help him. But when they reached Sweden, Hakon’s men gave Egil the 
slip, and returned to Norway. But Egil pushed on through a wild, 
over-grown country to the house of a certain Armod Beard, a rich noble 
who treated him treacherously, but on whom he took a horrible revenge. 
At the next house they came to, they were very hospitably received, and 
as they sat at meat, Egil saw a sick woman lying on a bed, and asked 
what ailed her. It appeared that she was Helga, daughter of Thorfinn, 
the host, and that she had been bewitched by a young man, and was 
dying of sleeplessness. So Egil bade them search her bed, and under the 
bed-clothes they found a piece of fish-bone, engraved with runes. He 
burned this with fire, and repeated some other runes, and she felt better, 
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though still very weak. Then Egil went on again, and passed through a 
wood where men lay in wait, but durst not attack him, and he came at 
last to the house of Alf the Rich, a man who hated Earl Arnvid. Then 
they pressed on and came to the place where Earl Arnvid held his court. 
When Egil complained of the fate of the convoys previously sent by 
King Hakon, Arnvid expressed great surprise, and said that he knew 
nothing about it. He collected the tribute, partly in silver, partly in 
furs, and presented it to Egil, who then departed. As soon as he was 
gone, the Earl called his two brothers, and bade them hide in the woods 
and slay Egil with all his men. So when Egil was returning to the 
house of Alf, a party of thirty men rushed out of the wood at them, and 
there was a great fight in the bed of a frozen stream. But Egil struggled 
up the ravine and made a great slaughter of the Wermlanders, though he 
was sorely wounded himself. But his wound healed, and when he came 
to the house of Thorfinn he found there great rejoicings, for Helga was 
cured. He then made his way, with the tribute, through the woods and 
tortuous paths of the border, back to Thorstein, and sent the tribute to 
King Hakon, who made peace with him and his family. Then in the 
summer Egil manned a long-ship and sailed out again to Iceland, and he 
left his home no more. 

There now comes in the saga an episode about Lambi and the fire 
there was at Alptaness; but we may pass over this. A man named 
Grim Svertingsson, who lived at Mossfell, asked for the hand of Thordis, 
Egil’s step-daughter, and Olaf Héskuldsson, who was the handsomest 
man in Iceland, married Egil’s daughter Thorgerde. But all did not go 
so smoothly as this, for Bédvar, Egil’s eldest son, who was the apple of 
his eye, and a fine promising lad, powerful as his father had been at his 
age, died in a storm, which upset a ship which he was helping to unload, 
close to Borg. His body was washed ashore at Einarsness. Egil went 
down to the shore, and taking the body of his son across his knees, rode 
with it up to the tomb of his father Skallagrim upon Digraness, opened 
the grave and laid the lad beside his grandfather. Egil wore tight hose 
and a close red fustian coat, and both of these were rent with his agony. 
He rode home at sundown, and locked himself into his bedchamber, and 
would not speak nor eat. On the third day Asgerde sent to her married 
daughter Thorgerde to come, and she bade her father open the door to 
her. She lay down as he was doing, and announced that she too would 
die; very cunningly she persuaded him to drink some milk, and then not 
to die until he had written a poem in honour of his son ; thus she dis- 
suaded him from starving himself. He composed Sonar-torrek, “The 
Loss of the Son,” a long elegy in four and twenty stanzas, which is one 
of the finest examples we possess of ancient Icelandic poetry. As he 
composed his poem Egil’s spirits rose, and he recited it with animation to 
his family. Thorgerde then returned home to her husband. 

After this Egil became very old. He learned that his faithful friend 
Arinbjérn had received great honours in Norway, and he wrote a long 
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poem, the Arinbjarnardrapa, fragments of which we possess, to congra- 
tulate him. In his great age there came out to settle in Broadfirth a 
young man, Einar Helgasson, who was a very clever poet. Egil and he 
met at the Thing and fell to discussing the art of poetry, Skdldskap, a 
subject that amused them both, and after this they became great friends. 
Einar was a noble and generous man, but as poor as the typical poet. 
There is a curious story about him, which contains one of the few jokes 
in Saga literature. Einar came one autumn to visit Egil, but found him 
away from home. He waited for him three days at Borg, and it was not 
etiquette to stay any longer. So he hung up a precious shield he had over 
Egil’s seat, and bade them tell him that it was Einar’s gift. When Egil 
came home he pretended to be in a great rage, for he said he knew that 
Einar meant to force him to make a poem on the gift. He called for his 
horse, and said he must ride after Einar and kill him. Einar and Egil 
remained fast friends all their days, and Egil took the ‘shield with him 
everywhere, till one day at a bridal feast it fell into a tub of sour milk 
and was spoiled. This story of the shield is the only humorous point in 
gla. 

Thorstein grew up an extremely handsome and capable man, but he 
did not get on very well with his father, so when at last Asgerde died, 
Keil gave Borg up to his son, and went away to Mossfell to live with his 
stepdaughter Thordis and her husband Grim, for he loved Thordis better 
than any one else in the world. Thorstein, left to himself, soon quarrelled 
with his nearest neighbour, a man named Steinar. The dispute was 
brought before the Thing, and Egil was deputed to decide it: he gave his 
decision very forcibly in favour of his own son. Thorstein had great 
troubles after this, and his eldest child, Grim, a beautiful boy, was mur- 
dered by Steinar. The last thing Egil did will remain a mystery for 
ever. He had become blind, and the women chid him for coming in 
their way in the house, so that he was very miserable. He became 
jealous of his wealth, and one night he bade a horse be saddled for him, 
and started off with two coffers of silver money and two slaves. He said 
that he wished to bathe in the darkness, but next morning when folk 
were rising, there stood Egil with the horse outside the house, alone. He 
would not say where he had been, but long afterwards he admitted that 
he had killed the slaves after burying the money, but where he would not 
say. The autumn after this he died, and was buried in his arms and 
garments upon Tjaldaness. But when the land became Christian, 
Thordis had Egil’s skull brought and laid in Mossfell Church ; and there 
it was found three centuries afterwards by Skapti Thorarinsson the 
priest. It was unusually large and heavy, and the surface of it was 
waved and striped like a harp-shell. And that was the end of Egil 
Skallagrimsson. 

E. W. G. 
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Tue first view of Sutherlandshire is apt to be disappointing. It is often 
gained by the traveller along the western route in this wise. The 
Clydesdale rounds Ru Coygach to roll a good deal in the sea that sets 
into the Minch ; but as soon as the entrance to Loch Inver is gained, the 
steamer is less buffeted by the fast-running swells. More especially is 
this the case when it leaves Sheep Island behind—a bare oblong rock 
tenanted by a few of the animals which give it a name. Once in Loch 
Inver itself, eager eyes are directed towards the shore from the dank and 
dripping steamer. The cold dark Laurentian rocks are seen edged with 
foam. All above is smothered in mists. It is impossible to discern 
anything which is forty feet above the sea-level. The Captain politely 
points out the quarter where Suilven should gloom against the sky, and 
Quinaig majestically wear her diadem of quartz, and, beyond all, Ben 
More raise his mighty mass. Alas! the keenest gaze cannot pierce their 
mist veils, and nothing can be more tantalising than the various criti- 
cisms on the rival mountains uttered by those round the visitor familiar 
with the view. But there the mists are, and they impress him as at the 
outset of his tour he stands, his “sea-gown scarfed around him,” with 
the conviction that no one should go to Sutherlandshire who cannot give 
the climate plenty of time to recover from these frequent fits of sulkiness. 
Like a spoilt child, even in summer Sutherlandshire hides her face, it 
may be for days, and then, without the least apparent motive, the mist- 
clouds rise, the sea brightens out against the great brown mountains, and 
the beholder is delighted at the change. The Highlanders themselves do 
not try his patience so much as the coy moods of their mountains. 

But let us take a different scene. It is eleven o'clock on a balmy 
July night, und Loch Assynt sleeps far spread below in lustrous beauty, 
watched by Quinaig on one hand, like a lion couchant, and on the 
other flanked by dark rock walls, rounded and tufted with bushy trees 
every here and there, till they give way to heather on the higher alti- 
tudes. These crags culminate in Canisp and Suilven, whose massive 
heads peer over the nearest range of cliffs. A strange amber light 
diffuses itself everywhere—such a light as Poole would paint for the 
setting of an enchanted land, and Turner might have despaired of ever 
reproducing in all its copiousness of aérial transparency. The setting 
sun has flooded the opposite heights with a deep golden glow, which fades 
to rich saffron, and then to this singularly warm twilight, which is seldom 
or never seen away from the Northern mountains. A few black cattle 
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and many heaps of peat speck the valley below. Every rocky shelf 
around is brought into vivid distinctness. The perfect stillness is almost 
oppressive. No swallows are found here; no swifts dart screaming over- 
head as they would in England. The distant rumble and screech of the 
locomotive is here unknown. Not a murmur from the great world in- 
vades the landscape’s peace. Only a thin light hum rises and falls in the 
air, a gnat thirsting for your blood, for here these troublesome insects 
abound. Fortunately the “clegs” (or still more fell gadflies) have ceased 
to be aggressive at sundown. You draw out your watch; it is eleven, 
but quite light enough to enable a letter to be read. So you linger 
drinking in draughts of balmy air and mountain beauty. Their summits 
are now purple, while gloom gathers below, and gradually creeping up- 
wards, displaces the purple tints with cold grey outlines. And now like 
ghosts of their daylight selves the mountains stand clear-cut against a 
starry sky. Small wonder is it that, after several such evenings, the 
visitor bears away lively reminiscences of Sutherlandshire. 

Thanks to the careful regulations and wise policy of the Duke, Suther- 
landshire, when once reached, can offer fair accommodation to tourists, 
together with plentiful, if homely fare, and rooms of perfect cleanliness. 
To such minute matters of detail does the Duke’s supervision extend, 
that it is a capital crime for an innkeeper to cheat or overcharge a 
visitor. Consequently, no one need go north with the melancholy 
forebodings which Boswell entertained when he dined for the first time 
with Johnson—“ I supposed we should scarcely have knives and forks, 
and only some strange, uncouth, ill-drest dish.” The result is sure to agree 
with the model biographer’s experience, who found everything “in very 
good order.” The larger holdings are mostly let on a nine-years’ lease, 
while smaller farms are held on a yearly agreement. This enables a 
prompt change of tenants to be effected, should any house be troublesome 
for poaching. By these and similar measures keepers find their office a 
sinecure, so far as detecting poachers is concerned. None of those law- 
less midnight brawls occur which disgrace more thickly populated dis- 
tricts of England. A couple of keepers are enough for a stretch of land 
thirty miles across; and the Duke is known familiarly as the “ good 
Duke,” “ the best of all the Dukes we have had.” The cordiality of the 
relations subsisting between him and his numerous tenantry greatly 
adds to the pleasure of residing in his domains. Yet few tourists, pure 
and simple, find their way so far north. Naturalists and, above all, 
fishermen, form the bulk of the visitors. The talk is everywhere of 
“flees” and “ sawmon powles ;” of lochs and burns and fishing-days and 
spates. The salmon-rivers are let ; but all lochs and burns and rivers 
may be whipped by trout-fishers, with a few exceptions, which may be 
learnt from the different landlords of the inns. Trout appear at every 
meal, and salmon is so often served that the guest is involuntarily re- 
minded of the apocryphal story of maid-servants and apprentices, who 
used in the good old times in England to covenant specially with their 
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masters that they were not to be fed on this fish more than three days 
in the week. Sooth to say, of all dishes, salmon is the one which soonest 
palls on the appetite, whereas, when sharpened by exercise, hungry fisher- 
men can always eat trout. This is fortunate, as the parish of Assynt 
possesses some three hundred lochs in its 97,000 acres, and many of them 
abound with trout. 

The eastern side of Sutherlandshire is the scene of the Duke’s experi- 
ments in clearing the moor and establishing farms. Assynt, on the 
opposite shore, is as great a contrast to these trim square fields as can 
be imagined. Rough moor and heather-tufted rock alternate with lochs, 
which lie under some of the wildest and most imposing mountains of 
Scotland. Everywhere in Assynt four of these, Suilven, Canisp, Quinaig, 
and Ben More, are conspicuous ; that is to say, when not hidden in mists. 
These are the oldest mountains in the British Isles; the three former 
being composed of Cambrian conglomerate and sandstone, Quinaig being 
capped with silurian quartzose, while Ben More is made up of silurian 
quartzite and traps.* The strip of the Laurentian system on the coast is 
overlaid by silurian beds as the traveller advances inland, and the two 
result in a bare bleak country, treeless, almost devoid of bushes, inter- 
sected by a streak of limestone, which runs up into gigantic terraces and 
buttresses at Stromechrubie by the back of the little hotel of Inchna- 
damph. These bony processes, as it were, of the country are clothed 
with a scanty covering of appropriate vegetation,—heath and bog plants, 
with a few rare ferns in the sheltered recesses, down which burns flow 
to the lochs. It is a country which must be very much loved or very 
much detested. The ordinary tourist, away from the comforts of hotels 
and railroads, falls under the latter category. We have never heard that 
the enterprising Mr, Cook ever “ personally conducted” his myrmidons 
here, though he marshals them at the North Cape, to see the midnight 
sun. But to the artist, the lover of nature in her sterner and grander 
moods, and above all, to the naturalist and angler, Assynt is a delightful 
reality at the time of visiting it, while afterwards it fades into a dream- 
land of stately mountains and lochs studded with water-lilies. Thither 
we mentally retire when the facts of common life obtrude themselves too 
much, when troubles and business, and the hurry of daily existence, 
weigh down the spirits. It is astonishing what fine stags can often at 
such times be stalked on the lonely corries which the golden eagle sweeps 
across from Quinaig, where he yet lives and thrives—how we can watch 
him swoop down upon the alpine hare, which, aware of the shadow 
dimming the sunlight overhead, darts rapidly into his cave in the 
crags, and escapes the royal bird ;—and how we can battle successfully 
with monster salmon on the Inver, or catch trout of grand weight on 
Loch Awe. Thus it is that fancy compensates for the monotony of 








* Lyell’s Elements of Geology, 2nd ed. p. 89. 
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work, and in every beautiful spot that we visit grows the “ bright golden 
flower ” of blissful content— 

More med'cinal than that moly 

That Hermes once to wise Ulysses gave, 

Of sovran use 

’Gainst all enchantments, mildew blast, or damp, 

Or ghastly furies’ apparition. 
For this flower of simple happiness transmutes the dullest scene into an 
enchanted land. Certainly it grows abundantly, if a man can only find 
it, on the bare crags of Assynt. 

Little has been written respecting the district of Assynt itself, but 
two or three books may be recommended to those who would have a 
general knowledge of Sutherlandshire. First must come A /istory of 
the Earldom of Sutherland, by Sir Robert Gordon, written in 1630, but 
not published until 1813. It contains a celebrated passage on the fauna 
of the county, but many of the creatures’ names require an antiquarian 
to identify them. “ All these forrests and schases are verie profitable for 
feiding of bestiall, and delectable for hunting. They are full of reid deer 
and roes, wulffs, foxes, wyld cates, brocks, skuyrrels, whittrets, weasels, 
otters, martrixes, hares, and fumarts. In these forrests and in all this 
province, ther is great store of partriges, pluivers, capercaleys, blackwaks, 
mure-fowls, heth-hens, swanes, bewters, turtle-doves, herons, dowes, 
steares or stirlings, lairigigh or kuag (which is a foull lyk unto a paroket, 
or parret, which maks place for her nest with her beck in the oak tree), 
duke, draig, widgeon, teale, wildgouse, ringouse, routs, whaips, shot- 
whaips, woodcok, larkes, sparrowes, snyps, blackburds or osills, meweis, 
thrushes, and all other kinds of wild foull and birds, which ar to be had 
in any pairt of this kingdome” (p. 3). Save the vermin in this list, the 
“weasels, martrixes,” &c., the generality of these birds and beasts yet 
flourish in Assynt, though their numbers and distribution have, of course, 
been greatly affected by the system of preserving game. The chronicler 
occasionally deals in the marvellous, as when he tells us of certain 
forked-tail deer inhabiting a mountain called Arkill, and still more 
amusingly (though the air of the county deserves the compliment), 
“ther is not a ratt in Sutherland, and if they doe come thither in shipps 
from other pairts (which often happeneth), they die presentlie, how soone 
they doe smell of the aire of that countrey, and (which is strange) their is 
a great store and abundance of them in Catteynes, the verie next adjacent 
province” (p. 7). For sea-birds and fishing, Wilson’s Voyage Round the 
West Coast of Scotland is useful. He was brother of Professor Wilson, 
an ardent sportsman and amusing writer, and, landing occasionally on 
his upward voyage, found time to fish and make observations on natural 
history. Another book, more valuable in its day than at present, but 
still useful from the many acute remarks of its enthusiastic writer, is Mr. 
St. John’s Tour in Sutherlandshire (2 vols., 12mo., London, 1849). 
The book also is somewhat of a misnomer, as only three parts of the first 
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volume are devoted to extracts from a journal describing a ramble 
through Sutherlandshire ; the rest consisting of field notes, remarks on 
deer-stalking and fishing. Still it takes the reader back to the time when 
Assynt was infinitely more primitive than it now is, and it was easier to 
find a man who had been to the North Cape than one who knew any- 
thing of this charming district. In those days, say forty years ago, the 
osprey might be seen. It bred in several localities near Kylescu and 
Scourie, and especially at Loch Assynt, where, two years before Mr. St. 
John wrote, it had been shot, and that by no less a sportsman than him- 
self, though no one would guess it from his words (vol. i. p. 119) :— 
“ At Loch Assynt on a peninsula (once an island, and now occasionally 
so), there are the ruins of an old castle. On the summit of the highest 
part of the wall isan immense pile of weather-beaten and bleached sticks, 
which, two years ago, formed an osprey’s nest; but unluckily this most 
interesting bird has been killed or driven from its picturesque and exposed 
dwelling-place.” The fisherman yet looks up with regret to the platform 
on which a cartload of sticks used to form the osprey’s nest, and listens to 
the recitals of the natives on the picturesque manner in which the ospreys 
used to dash into the lake in front while feeding, and then reflects with 
something of the feeling which prompted the celebrated exclamation, 
Et tu, Brute, that their destroyers were two of the most eminent sportsmen 
and naturalists of the time. To such lengths will a longing for specimens 
carry collectors! And now the ornithologist’s malison is said ! 

A curious feature of Assynt is the Loch Muloch corrie, or Gillaroo 
Loch, as it is sometimes called, from being tenanted by the variety of 
trout called gillaroo. The peculiarity of this fish consists in a thickening 
of the gizzard, apparent on dissection, and which is said to arise from its 
feeding largely on pond snails. To an ordinary eye the fish do not differ 
from the common trout of the country, but a gillie or experienced fisher- 
man will at once detect the gillaroo. This loch lies high up on the 
limestone hills over Inchnadamph, and, if a guide be not taken, can only 
be found by a compass. The best way is to ascend from the road by 
Loch Assynt up the course of the Trailigill burn, and when some two 
miles have been conquered, then to strike over the swelling wastes of 
heather to the right. The burn itself is a typical mountain stream, now 
leaping down a dark narrow chasm into a deep pool edged with stunted 
elders, now spreading out over boulders and gravel, now brawling over 
rock-shelves with brilliant golden blossoms at the side and little trout 
glancing over the shallows, but never forgetting its mission to gain the 
lower ground and carry down to Loch Assynt the drainage of the hills. 
The heather slopes above are indented with singular cup-like hollows, 
supposed by some to be the site of a camp or a village, but we think that 
a dispassionate examination will show them to be natural features. 
Every here and there a lonely shealing, or a shepherd’s hut, is passed. 
A few hens stride over the “ midden” in front, where pestilential odours 
poison the sweet mountain air; some cabbages in a plot, overrun with 
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weeds and fenced in rudely with stones and hurdles, are growing on one 
side. On the other is a decrepit peat-shed. The cottage itself is low, of 
rough stone, roofed with peat and heather, fastened down with straw 
bands, and there are sure to be two or three bare-legged lads and lassies 
in front playing with a kitten. As for sanitary arrangements, there are 
none, but the fresh air and pure water around forbid disease. At a little 
distance nothing more picturesque than such a cottage can be imagined, 
nothing more suitable to the genius loci, with its thin column of blue 
“peat reek” ascending against the purple slope of the hill. There 
are other institutions and customs of the Scotch equally fair—at a 
distance. 

Wearily do we plunge through the heather which rises almost up to 
the middle in some sheltered corries, and at length discern a colley far in 
front. Soon a second appears, and then their owner, a thin, spare man, clad 
in jacket and home-spun trowsers and wearing a huge “ Tam O’Shanter” 
bonnet. Nothing loth, both of us “foregather,” turning to have a look 
at Assynt spread far below, and the huge tops of Canisp and Suilven 
peering over nearer mountains beyond. We admire his colleys, a sure 
way to win the shepherd’s heart, and are told how they sleep with the 
children and have the remains of their porridge, and are in every respect 
treated with consideration as being valuable allies. What would a 
shepherd’s life be worth on a wild December afternoon when the east 
wind carries the sleet straight into his face, had he not Donald and Wal- 
lace? They are eminently “ douce” dogs too, and every Sabbath accom- 
pany their master to kirk in a very different frame of mind to their 
ordinary alert and frolicksome mood. Is this an hereditary result of the 
long Gaelic sermons to which their progenitors listened? All the shep- 
herds and gillies here are allowed by the Duke to fish for trout—a kindly 
as well as a politic measure, the only restrictions being that they are not 
to fish a stream before a gentleman if he is seen advancing down it, nor 
are they permitted to fish within sight of a high-road. The privilege is 
greatly valued, as may be supposed, and is the means of many a salmon 
being spared on the breeding-beds and many a callow brood of grouse 
being rescued from Wallace’s maw. We part with mutual good wishes 
and stumble upon the Gillaroo Loch, exactly where we had settled it 
ought to be, thanks to the compass. Its shores are shallow, and the 
centre is a good deal choked with weeds, but, by leaping from rock to 
boulder, we get out some way, and, letting out much line, just manage to 
secure one fish for a specimen. Then the sun blazes out, as it only does 
on these Highland hills in July, and we give up fishing as useless, making 
a détour to avoid the steeper parts of the craggy hill-side overhanging the 
little inn at Inchnadamph, and so down an abrupt descent leading to the 
burn, stumble upon Harry Malcolm, the keeper. 

All who are fond of natural history and sport naturally like a chat 
with a keeper. No one else is brought into such familiar relations with 
the birds and beasts on the hill-side. The Scotch poacher is*a pleasant 
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companion owing to his enthusiasm and anecdotes. Kingsley depicts him 
exactly :— 

I'm aff and away to the muirs, mither, to hunt the dun deer, 

Ranging far frae frowning faces and the douce folks here ; 

Crawling up through burn and bracken, leaping down the screes, 

Looking out frae crag and headland, drinking up the summer breeze. 


But he has not the time requisite to make the acquaintance of the wild 
creatures at home. He must kill and be off with his booty, instead of 
lying motionless in a heather clump at early dawn and watching at leisure 
the many animals which love to roam at night stealing homewards to 
their dens. Edward, the Banff naturalist, in his nocturnal rambles, only 
coincides with the conviction possessed by sportsmen and observers all 
over the world, that he who would see the lower animals in their most 
fearless and congenial moods ought to watch for them at night or early 
morn. Malcolm’s intelligent face shaded by an old solar-topee matches 
his wiry and athletic form ; and both together assure a casual visitor to the 
kingdom of the birds, now as fairly baffled with regard to the right track 
as Execestides himself,* that he will readily point out the direction in 
which the shortest path lies and give information on the many interesting 
birds and beasts of this district. Accordingly we sink into the heather 
and gain the following facts from our chat with him :—‘ Eagles? Yes, 
there are golden eagles now, a pair of them on Quinaig in front, but they 
are not often seen on this side. Sometimes, however, they sweep over- 
head at a great height in circling eddies, and, of course, they are on the 
look-out for a dead sheep or weakly lamb. The blue (or alpine) hare is 
also a favourite dish ; their persecution has developed in this hare a need 
of a den for retreat, which ordinary hares never think of. Thus they 
seize upon any hole or cranny in the rocks around us, and, when attacked, 
flee into it, when they are at once safe. I have seen a golden eagle 
blockade one, so eager was it, but the hare would not venture into the 
open until the eagle somewhat reluctantly took wing. Eagles abounded 
much more even in 1846 when I came here as keeper. At that time it 
was possible to see nine in the air at once. I shot three in one day, and 
no less than sixteen in three weeks. Now eagles and peregrine falcons 
are strictly preserved by the Duke. The favourite prey of the peregrine 
is the grouse, and the opinion has prevailed that by striking down the 
last and therefore the weakest of the covey, the bird was assisting nature 
in exterminating or reducing to very small proportions the grouse disease. 
My district? It is twenty-two miles long and some fifty miles in circum- 
ference. It was swarming with vermin when I first came. But blood- 
money was promised us, and the scheme was but too fatal. For every 
eagle we shot or trapped 12. was allowed ; for every dog-fox, 10s., but for 
the vixen, 2/.; every cub (till August 12, when they were supposed to 
have become adult foxes), 10s. ; hawks, buzzards, &c., brought in 1s. each. 





* See Aristophanes, Zhe Birds, 11. 
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The grey or scaul crow was worth 1s., but the raven 2s. 6d. Have kept 
tame eagles, which would sit on my arm, but would never let me see them 
feed, as they would spread their wings and turn round as often as I 
sought to see what and how they eat. They could not bear dogs or strangers, 
and often attacked them. I came in for their anger at times, and had to 
kick them off in self-defence. Finally, they took to evil ways—chicken- 
killing and the like. I could not bear to shoot them, so set my dogs on 
them and drove them off to the mountains. The deer are generally feed- 
ing in the corries on the other side of Ben More at this time of the year, 
but you may see them coming down to Loch Assynt at times. Last 
summer a fine stag used to feed among the cattle evening after evening 
in the meadow at the head of the Loch. The herd-boys amused them- 
selves by stalking it and trying who could approach nearest. It was almost 
always seen on the Sabbath evenings, but was at length shot. The badger 
is very scarce now, if not exterminated. I killed the last which has been 
seen hereabouts, and it is now stuffed in the museum at Dunrobin.” 
And so, taking a “richt gude willie-waught” with the keeper, we rise 
refreshed and pursue our stroll. 

If anyone should wish to know more of the birds and beasts of 
Sutherland than these scraps, picked up during a noontide halt, he may 
be confidently recommended to two excellent papers on them published 
in the Natural History Society of Glasgow’s 7’ransactions, by Mr. E. R. 
Alston and Mr. J. Harvie Brown. From these papers it may be gathered 
that 115 species of birds breed in the county; but their numbers, and 
their abundance or scarcity in different years, present many curious 
problems to the ornithologist. Thus there are no blackbirds at Inchna- 
damph, near Assynt, though they are common some fourteen miles off at 
Loch Inver ; instead of them we saw ring-ousels pilfering the black cur- 
‘ants which grew in the inn-garden. The rook too is uncommon, and 
local in Assynt. We saw not a single swallow or marten during our 
stay. The wild-cat is certainly not extinct on the higher crags, nor the 
common marten, though they escape the notice of casual observers. The 
curlew breeds on the moor near Loch Awe; we were attacked by the 
parents and a brood of five, all of whom screamed and whistled as they 
flew near us in a very insulted manner, The lesser black-backed gull is 
a positive nuisance to the angler on Loch Assynt, from the manner in 
which she swoops down upon him and abuses him in the choicest of bird- 
Billingsgate. It is very pleasant to see birds thus tame and fearless of 
man, and speaks volumes for the treatment they obtain at the hands of 
the few natives. The Isle of Handa on the west coast of the county 
forms, it is well known, the breeding-place of thousands of gulls and such 
like birds. 

On the edge of Loch Assynt, the ruins of Ardvreck Castle are very 
conspicuous. Sir R. Gordon, himself a younger son of the family of 
Sutherland, born in 1580, gives a good account of the solitary incident 
which has rendered this ruin famous, the capture of the great Montrose. 
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In general his history is weary reading, but the episode of Montrose is a 
purple patch in the dull chronicle. How would the reader enjoy page 
after page of the following character? ‘“Tormat Macloyd, Laird of 
Assint, was one of the sons of Rory Moir Macloyd of the Leenes. Tor- 
mat Macloyd of Assint had thrie sones: Angus (who was called Old 
Angus, who travelled into France and Italie) ; John Reawigh, who 
possessed the Cogigh ; and Tormat Bane, who went to Rome with his 
brother Old Angus,” &e. &e. (p. 262.) David Leslie had sent his officers, 
Hacket and Strachan, to capture Montrose; and having defeated his 
little band on April 27, 1650, they pursued him and the Earl of Kinnoul, 
who had together made their escape into Assynt. The whole of that 
night and the next two days the fugitives held on, though sorely in want 
of food, when (and here the chronicler shall tell his own story, his book 
being exceedingly rare) “the Earl of Kinnoul, being faint for lack of 
meat and not able to travel any further, was left there among the moun- 
taines, where it was supposed he perished. James Graham had almost 
famished, but that he fortuned in this miserie to light upon a smal cot- 
tage in that wildernesse, where he was supplied with some milk and 
bread. Immediatly after the fight, Captain Andro Monro did write to 
Neil Mackleud, Laird of Assint, who hade married his sister, desiring 
him earnestlie to apprehend any that should come in his countrie, and 
chiefly James Graham. The Laird of Assint was not negligent, but sent 
parties everywhere. Some of them met James Graham, accompanied 
only with one Major Sinclare, ane Orknay man. The partie apprehends 
them both, and brings them to Andwreck (the Laird of Assint his chief 
residence). James Graham made great offers to the Laird of Assint, if 
he would goe with him to Orknay, all which he refused, and did write to 
the leivtenant-generall. James Graham was two nights in Skibo, and 
from thence he was conveyed to Brayn, and so to Edinburgh. Being 
presented there before the parlament, he was sentenced to be hanged 
publiclie at the merkat crosse of Edinburgh, and to be quartered; his 
head to be put above the tolbuith of Edinburgh, where his vncle (the 
Earl of Gowrie) his head was formerlie placed, the year one thousand 
sixth hundreth ; his four quarters were appointed to be sent to Glasco, 
Stirlin, Saint Johnston, and Aberdeen, there to be hung vp; and his 
bodie to be buried in the Borrow-Mure, where the most odious malefac- 
tors are vsuallie hanged and buried : all which was dewly performed. He 
was executed the twentie one day of May, one thousand six hundreth 
and fiftie years. He hade bin formerlie forfalted and excommunicated. 
The ministers dealt verie earnestlie with him to acknowledge his offence, 
that he might be absolued from the dreadfull sentence of excommunica- 
tion, which he refused to doe, and so died obstinat. He hade sent a 
seditious declaration into Scotland the preceding winter, full of arrogance, 
sedition, and vain glorie; and he hade caused printe ane historie of his 
proceedings formerlie in Scotland, full of lies and untruths. One of these 
was put vpon either of his shoulders when he was vpon the scaffold, 
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which were both formerlie burnt by the hand of the hangman. Thus 
perished James Graham (sometime Earl and Marquis of Montros), when 
(in his own conceit) he was at the top of his glorie; a man certainly in- 
dued with great gifts, if they hade bin rightlie imployed.” 

Of the many lochs in Assynt there are two which, from their beauty 
and the abundance of trout in them, are specially dear to fishermen. Loch 
Beannoch Beg is some four miles from Loch Inver village over the moor- 
land. The walk may be enlivened by a glance at the wild duck with her 
young ones flapping down the shallows of the river, by putting up a little 
family of grouse, and collecting the characteristic plants of the locality. 
This Little Beannoch is a circular sheet of water surrounded by dark 
rocks, and full of water-lilies, which rise and fall on the mimic breezes of 
a summer day, and lend animation to what would otherwise be rather a 
dreary spot. The fish are of good size and flavour, but diflicult to catch, 
as there is no boat, and when hooked from the side they at once make 
for the lilies. Here a pair of black-throated divers build regularly on an 
islet ; the female scorns to fly away from her dusky fledgeling, but con- 
tents herself with swimming to the opposite side as the angler fishes on- 
wards, and utters loud guttural barks at the intruder. On a rock which 
projects slightly above the surface, a lesser black-backed gull with her 
young one take their stand, in no ways alarmed at the fisherman’s ap- 
proach. Long may it be ere these interesting birds are destroyed or 
driven from their secluded loch. 

The other, or Large Loch Beannoch, is considerably larger, and con- 
tains several islands, some of which are well wooded for this county, and 
on the birch-trees of one of these, often at a height of not more than six 
feet, is a heronry. The nests are built of sticks and heather, and, as 
there is a boat here, the ornithologist can approach and notice the un- 
gainly attitudes of the old birds, as they alight to feed the little ones ; 
but their screams are so harsh that he will soon be glad to leave them 
and row elsewhere to throw his flies in peace. Rocky points, plumed 
with heather, jut into deep water ; shelves of nature’s cyclopean masonry 
crop out unexpectedly; blocks, grey with lichen or warm with velvety 
moss, show themselves here and there above the surface; lilies and 
water-plaintains float in the mimic bays. Forests of tall green reeds, 
like the papyrus, bow before the evening breeze at one end, where 
the scenery is almost tropical from the luxuriance of these water- 
weeds, and the angler momentarily expects to see the dark snout of a 
crocodile peering at him, or a flock of rice-birds fluttering over the reeds, 
until he raises his eyes to the barren background of mountains. Stern 
and impressive are they, with no clumps of palm seen against a deep blue 
sky, no impervious greenery clothing their sides; mists shroud the far- 
ther giants, and a few wreaths of vapour soften the faces of the nearer 
brotherhood. A corbie utters his ill-omened ery over a dying sheep, or 
an eagle sails overhead to its eyrie. Reassured that he is in “ Caledonia 
stern and wild,” the “poetic child” resumes his fishing. b 
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It may be that the wind rises and the mists descend in alarming 
showers at first, but towards evening in decided dogged rain. With old 
Roderick (well known at Loch Inver village) as his gilly, the tramp 
home across the spongy heather may be much shortened if the angler 
judiciously leads him on to speak of witchcraft and second-sight. Think 
not, oh! tourist, self-confident in the abundance of thy gold and thy 
powers of banter, to unlock his “buke full of brownyis and bogilis ” by 
a few scoffing inquiries. The Scotch peasantry distrust all searchers 
into their tales of the dark art. The belief in these lies deep in their own 
hearts, under their strong sense of religious awe, and unless they meet 
with a sympathetic nature they are very chary of so much as naming 
any northern superstition. The same distrust and diffidence may be seen 
in the feeling of the ancient Greeks towards the Eumenides and the 
Mysteries, and it is instinctively rooted in human nature. The first 
night on which Roderick carried our fish from Loch Beannoch he was 
impenetrable to any questioning. Though an excellent fisherman, he is 
the exact type of a seer, with his reverent old-world beliefs and somewhat 
dreamy eye. Scott might have drawn his Allan-Bane from him— 

A grey-haired sire! whose eye, intent, 
Was on the visioned future bent. 
But in the steady drizzle he replied with an amazed negative to all our 
inquiries whether he knew no story of witches and warlocks, whose can- 
trips might beguile the way. Spaewives and women who will send a 
favourable wind, Thomas the Rhymer or Merlin, Tamlane and the Fairy 
Queen—had he never heard of them? “’Deed, no, sir; I did never hear 
tell of them,” and he looked at us with a serious look, as if he expected 
we were not altogether “canny.” In despair, we told him of village 
queans turning into mawkins (hares), and vice versd, of professors of 
witcheraft we had known, of pentagons and horoscopes, and all the com- 
monplaces of the wizard’s art. He only listened in awestruck silence. 
But he became more at home when we related how we had once met a 
veritable witch on Tweedside, evidently proved to be such because she 
was walking without being wet through a violent thunder shower ; and 
how, next day, a terrified hare ran under the wheels of the carriage in 
which we drove hard by, and was killed. It was easy to connect the 
two occurrences, and a much slighter coincidence in old days would have 
sufficed to condemn the poor beldame. When Roderick found out, how- 
ever, that we were to be trusted, a night or two afterwards he treated us 
to a choice display of witchcraft, and spoke with amusing force and evi- 
dent conviction, the charm of which we despair of conveying to our 
readers. He began by instancing the witch of Endor (being like all 
Scotch peasants well-read in the Scriptures); and on our rejoining that 
ventriloquism might account for the words of Samuel, and reminding 
him that after all Saul is not said to have seen the prophet, he answered 
earnestly, “The men of those days were very big and wild fellows ; but 
there is witches about still, in many places.” 
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Finding him now inclined to be communicative, we turned the con- 
versation to the Mhor Venn (or Big Witch), one of the curiosities of 
modern Sutherlandshire witchcraft. One Sarah Benn (alias Big Benn or 
Witch Benn) seems to have lived near Cape Wrath about the beginning 
of this century, and to have been renowned for her many “ cantrips.” 
The commonest of these was to sail in an empty eggshell to Stornoway 
opposite. At length, four young men seized her, and as they could not 
hang her in the ordinary way (which is said to be impossible in the case 
of a witch), they, with much cruelty, passed a rope under her own door, 
and putting it round her neck on the outside, pulled it from within, thus 
strangling her on her own doorstep. “I did know one of them myself,” 
added Roderick ; “he was called Rory McLeod, an old white-headed 
man, and he lived long after her murder ; but what was very remarkable, 
none of the rest came to a quiet end—some were drowned, some killed 
other ways whateffer.” 

We ventured to interrupt, and ask whether they were ever tried for 
the murder. Roderick’s recital was so singular, was told with such ear- 
nestness of belief, and is so amusingly repugnant to the boasted critical 
accuracy of the present day, that it is worth while (at the risk of appear- 
ing to steal Mr. Black’s style) to set it forth as closely as may be in his 
own words. Still it lacks the intensity of his utterance ; and the im- 
pressive scenery in which it was told, of course, greatly enhanced its effect. 

“Old McLeod of Girvan, in Rossshire, you must know was very inti- 
mate with the witches of his time, and especially with the mother of the 
Mhor Venn; but how, I did not hear whateffer. Well; he was taken 
very ill. He had been a soldier, and had had a piece of one of his ears 
shot off in the wars with Napoleon. He was dying before long, and was 
so ill that one of the McLeods was sent over to Loch Inver to tell of his 
approaching death. He had a fery long walk over the hills, and it was 
a fery rough night— 

That night a child might understand 

The deil had business on his hand. 
Well, sir, at Altnoi (that is, the Long Burn), half way between Inchna- 
damph and Altnagellagach, some twenty miles up this fery road, he 
walked over the bridge and heard some one saying, ‘ We'll manage ye, 
Donald ; we'll manage ye; we'll tak’ ye.’ He looked and saw two witches 
sitting in the middle of the road before him, moulding an image of clay, 
which was all stuck over with pins ; * but, somehow or other, they could 
never get the tip of the ear, which had been shot off, you know, to stick 
on to their image. Donald was a fery strong man whateffer, and rushed 
at them, and knocked them both over. Then he seized their image, and 








* This part of the story may be compared with the bewitching of Sir George Max- 
well, in 1656, when a young girl named Janet Douglas divulged that a certain widow 
kept an image of Sir George, thrust through with pins, in a hole behind her fire. She 
was burnt to death. Burton says (Anatomy of Melancholy, i. cap. 3), “The devil’s 
instruments are many times worse, if it be possible, than he himself, as Erastus 
thinks.” 
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ran with it home to Girvan to McLeod; for, being witches, they could 
not cross the running water of the burn. He took it up to the chamber 
where his master lay, and gave it to him. First they drew out one very 
big pin from his heart. I mind those big pins well. He was at once 
much better. Then they took out the smaller ones, one after the other, 
each giving him greater relief, till at length, on the last one being re- 
moved, he was quite well. 

“ About the same time, McLeod one night sent a servant to Dornoch 
on an errand. The man rather hung back. It was a wild night, and he 
would have to cross the Tain, which is always a mischancy river, with 
many dangers round it of ford and evil things. McLeod noticed his 
hesitation, and roared out at him, ‘ Tak’ the gray horse, and the deil him- 
self will not stap ye!’ He took it with sair misgivings, and rode into 
the darkness till he reached the ford over the Tain. In the midst of this 
he found his bridle seized by two witches, one on each side. Says he 
(for he was fery bold), ‘I have been waiting to see you of this long time.’ 
Says they, ‘ And we are fery welcome to see you; all you have to do is 
to sign your name in blood in this parchment book in the name of the 
devil.’ Well, he did not make more ado, but took a pen and pricked 
himself till the blood came, and then, laying the book open on the saddle 
before him, was sbout to write, when all at once he gave the gray a slap 
behind with his open hand ; up he sprung, far in the air, and threw down 
both witches into the water, and then sprang round and sped home like 
the wind, while the man held the book tight under his arm. He was 
soon at McLeod’s house, as you may suppose, and gives him the book. 
He opens it, and, believe me, sir,”—here it is hopeless to express the 
mysterious tones and agitated manner of Roderick as he held up his 
hand, with close-set lips and staring eyes—‘“ believe me, sir, there was 
the names written therein of all the richest women of Ross-shire. Yes ; 
he had them all down there! McLeod next proclaimed on the ensuing 
Sabbath, in the kirk, that if any harm were done to him or his by 
witches, he should know who had done it; and sure enough no harm 
waseverdone him. He was very intimate, sure enough, with the witches. 

“ Now when the young men who had murdered the Mhor Venn were 
seized and taken to prison, nothing could save them. Being, however, 
clansmen of McLeod of Girvan, Ross-shire, they managed to send a man 
to tell him of their plight and ask his help. McLeod’s son met them out- 
side the window of the room in which his father sate, and after hearing 
the story, shakes his head and says nothing can be done. His father in- 
side saw this, and hitching up his trousers—they all wore short trousers 
then—came out and said, ‘ Yes; it can be done, and it shall be done.’ 
Accordingly he went to the court, and there produced the image and the 
book, and of course they got off at once.” 

How we longed that Sir Walter Scott had ever met Roderick! He 
would certainly have been immortalized. Finding him in the vein to 
continue these eerie recitals, we encouraged him to tell about the mother 
of the Mhor Venn. .“ She was sent to prison, sir, after this, to Dornoch, 
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and for a whole year she neither ate, drank, nor spoke, but remained 
leaning on her stick, thus—” and he came to a halt in the rain, leaning 
upon the landing net. “It was a great wonder. Well, when at length 
nobody could make her speak, a young minister said, ‘I am sure I can ;” 
so he went, and what he said I never could rightly hear, but she spoke, 
and the first words she said were, ‘Thou hast deceived me, O devil, say- 
ing that no one born of living woman could ever make me speak!’ ‘ Oh, 
no! he has not deceived you, said the young minister, ‘for my mother 
died just before I was born on the island in Loch Ness.’ So saying, he 
kicked away her stick, and she fell to the ground a heap of dust.” 

Having duly marvelled at this story (the dénowement of which will 
remind the reader of one of Edgar Poe’s 7'ales of Mystery), we hazarded 
the heterodox opinion that there were no witches in the land at present. 

“Ah, but there is though!” answered Roderick, with great anima- 
tion, “there is witches in the Lewes for all that! Now my son Roderick 
—my youngest son, who is twenty-one next month—was last year at the 
herrin’ fishery at Fraserburgh. One "night he went ashore, and met a 
strange woman and man walking. They did stop, and did ask who he 
was and where he did come from. ‘ Fron Loch Inver,’ says he. ‘ And 
so do we,’ says they (which was singular as he did never set eyes on them 
before). ‘Come with us, and we will give you a drink—’ of beer, or of 
run, or of whisky, or of gin, I do not rightly mind which it was what- 
effer. You must know, sir, that each boat, at the herrin’ fishery time, 
takes a woman on board to cook meat and wash for them; there will be 
many women go to sea in this manner. Well, they did ask my son at 
the tavern, ‘Did you have good luck with the herrin’ to-day?’ ‘No; 
very bad.’ ‘Did you yesterday?’ ‘No; worse again.’ ‘Ah! but,’ says 
she, ‘you will have to-morrow.’ Well, sure enough, he did fill his boat 
next day with fery many crans of herrin’, and did get 15/. for his share 
that one day. It was a wonderful thing. But he did tell me that gold 
did do him no good ; be had no idea how it did get spent whateffer. That 
day he did go looking about after the man and woman all over, but he 
did never see them again; I did not hear of his ever again seeing them. 

“* Roderick !’ I said to him when he told me, ‘ Roderick! I do hope 
you will never again have anything to do with these witches.’ ‘ No, 
father ; I fill never again, so long as I do live.’ He is away to Fraser- 
burgh this year again. 

“T did hear of another witch in the Lewes fifteen year agone. She 
lived at Stornoway ; and did sell winds to sailors. One of our Loch 
Inver boats did not get away that autumn for weeks. The wind was 
always dead against them. Well; they did go to her, and what they 
paid her I did not hear, but she gave them a black string tied with three 
knots, and said, ‘ Ye’ll be getting awa’ to-morrow. Now, if the wind is 
not strong enough, loose one knot; if even then it is not enough, loose 
the second; but, on your life! on your life! dinna loose the third!’ 
Well, they got off sure enough next morning with a fair breeze; and 
then the skipper loosed one knot. On the boat sprang, and the wind 
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rose. Soon he loosed the second, and they tore over the waves, and were 
very soon over the Minch near Loch Inver. They got to the entrance of 
the harbour, near the new stone house—ye ken it ? on the right—and the 
skipper says, ‘ We're a’richt now ; if the deil himself withstands me I 
will loose the third!’ He did loose it, and though so near home, the 
boat only got ashore in little bits! She was altogether broken up! The 
men were all saved.” 

The little inn at Inchnadamph now came in sight, with its few ash- 
trees shining in the general outlook of water and mist. Roderick found 
time, however, to tell us that the former landlord once shot a hare, on a 
mountain side, overhanging a little cottage near. The animal escaped 
wounded ; but the woman who tenanted the cottage, Elspeth McKenzie, 
became ill and took to her bed. Daily she grew worse for some months, 
and Roderick had himself seen her when “ very ill whateffer.” At length 
she died, and the women who came to perform the necessary offices found 
her legs riddled with shot, the small shot shining yet blue in them. 

With such tales will an aged gilly beguile the way for the angler in 
Assynt, if the sportsman possess the art of gaining the man’s confidence. 
These stories were told the writer in July last, and testify to a marvellous 
mass of superstition and tradition overlaying the Gaelic mind, on which 
the superstructure of religion is built almost exclusively, in outlying dis- 
tricts, by careful study of the Word of God. It is this Bible reading 
which has given the Scottish character the steadfastness and gravity 
which it has possessed since the days of the Covenanters. 

The mention of Altnoi burn reminds us that another kind of witch- 
craft flourished there this summer, as we were wont to cross it, in order 
to fish Loch Awe, attended by a stalwart young gilly of very impressible 
age, and halted at times to dash the whisky in our flask with the spark- 
ling streams that eddied over the brown rocks, and caused the golden 
gravel at their edge to flash like uncertain fairy gold. It was certainly 
an uncanny spot to Ronald. His heart had been pierced, not by any 
malignant twilight beldame, but by a comely lassie with bare ankles and 
loosely snooded hair, who was daily busied “ hagging the peat ” amongst 
the little stacks on our right. An artistic eye could not help noticing 
the flashing of those ankles against the black heaps of peat ; but we soon 
saw poor Ronald’s cheek change colour as he saw her—perhaps ourselves 
having been winged with a kindred flame in the south country—while 
the lassie was evidently pleased to draw nearer by ten yards, and ex- 
change (as our erstwhile lover's eye told us) the least glance of sympathy 
with the blushing Ronald. It was the fairy tale of youth and hope told 
over again in the sunshine of this lovely Highland strath, and the song 
instantly came into our mind— 

At kirk or at market, whene’er ye mect me, 
Gang by me as though that ye cared na a flee ; 
But steal me a blink o’ your bonnie black ee, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me, 
Yet look as ye were na lookin’ at me. 
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We trust that teetotallers will now applaud us for the virtuous action 
of stopping every time we passed and, even when the flask was dry, 
drinking unconscionable draughts of the cold water in the bed of the 
stream, while Ronald, on the stone bridge above, had thus time (as we 
ascertained by Tom of Coventry’s peeping craft) to reply, with many a 
wave of the hand, to the blooming damsel’s salutations some hundred 
yards off in the wet peat hag. How opportune must he have thought 
our thirst! May Ourania Aphrodite be propitious to us in like need! 
How easy to picture, when far away, that they are now happily married. 
Ronald had a few savings, we discovered, and though the girl’s father, 
doubtless some neighbouring shepherd, would deprecate a hasty match 
(every true love ought to be crossed at least once), she would be sure to 
win consolation from her mother, if the old Border song be true— 


Out spak the bride’s mither, 

‘What deil needs a’ this pride ? 

I had na a plack in my pouch 
The night I was « bride ; 

My gown was linsey-woolsey, 
And ne’er a sark ava’; 

And ye hae ribbons and buskins, 
Mae than ane or twa.” 


At all events, these are pleasant dreams of what is going on in Assynt 
in November, when inns are closed, tourists unknown, every mountain 
smothered in snow, and the mail-cart, that with difficulty winds along 
the road at their base, to deliver the few letters that in winter cheer the 
natives, always has a saddle under the seat, so that when the driver is 
stopped (as not unfrequently happens) by snow-drifts, he may mount the 
horse, put the bag on his saddle-bow, and abandoning the “ machine ” till 
better times, make his way, half-frozen, to the nearest clachan for shelter. 
So we invariably stopped at Altnoi during our sojourn in the strath, 
and after a decent interval, unsuspected, went on watching Ronald’s lips 
move, and helped by Clough to interpret their sentiment : 
“ Slan leat, caleg Looach !” 


“That was the Gaelic, it seemed, for ‘I bid you farewell, bonnie lassie !’” 
(The Bothy of Tober-na-Vuolich.) Andthen we mischievously whistled, 
hoping that Ronald did not know the Lowland song— 
Alas! my son, you little know 
The sorrows that from wedlock flow. 
Farewell to every day of ease, 
When you have gotten a wife to please! 
Sae bide you yet, and bide you yet, 
Ye little ken what’s to betide you yet; 
The half of that will gang you get, 
If a wayward wife obtain you yet! 


With which Sutherlandshire idyll our reminiscences of Assynt may well 
end, 4 

















The Comédie-Frangaise. 
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THE origins of the national theatre of France are remote and manifold. 
It was not made in a day, nor was it the work of a single man. To say 
nothing of the fact that a new literature had to be created to make its 
foundation desirable, its institution was the result of several distinct pro- 
cesses of combination and assimilation, extending over a long period of 
years and dealing with a vast quantity of wide-scattered and hetero- 
geneous material ; and the privileges of monopoly and state protection 
were necessary to its well-being from the time of its establishment in its 
present likeness. The project has been often mooted of endowing Eng- 
land with a national stage; it is not impossible but the idea may take 
shape of some sort after all. And, with thus much in view, it may be 
neither uninteresting nor unprofitable to trace the story of what would 
be our pattern institution, from its beginnings downwards to those later 
and not less honourable developments that are near and familiar to 
ourselves. 


i. 


The Théatre-Frangais, as we know it, is the foundation of Louis XIV. 
Into his work he put whatever was worth preserving of the three chief 
theatres that kept Paris in amusement during the first eighty years of 
the seventeenth century. These three theatres were that of the Hotel de 
Bourgogne, that of the Marais, and that one established by Moliére, at 
the Hotel du Petit-Bourbon first of all and afterwards within the Palais 
Royal, and transferred at his death, by his friend and comrade La 
Grange, to the Hétel Guénegaud. 

Of these three, the oldest and in some ways the most important, was 
the theatre of the Hétel de Bourgogne, situate in the Rue Mauconseil, 
and owing its existence to the histrionic initiative of the Brotherhood of 
the Passion. At what moment this initiative began is not precisely 
determined, documentary evidence in the matter going hack no further 
than 1398, when the Provost of Paris forbade the Brotherhood’s per- 
formances within his limits. In 1402, however, the Brothers got a 
charter from Charles VI., authorising their association and establishment 
as actors in Paris. Their first stage was erected in the great hall of the 
Hospital of the Trinity, where they began by playing mysteries, and went on 
presently to play farces as well. They filled it for 157 years, and had its 
privileges confirmed by letters patent from Francis I. in 1513. In 1538 
they shifted their scene to the Hétel de Flandre; and in 1548, in the 
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dismant!ement by royal order of that refuge, they purchased a large slice 
of the site of the Hédtel de Bourgogne, unoccupied since the death of 
Charles the Bo'd, and gone entirely to ruin. In the same year they got 
a confirmation of their privilege from the Parliament, and were granted 
a monopoly of Parisian theatricals. The only condition imposed was to 
the effect that the subjects of their plays should be no longer taken from 
the Scriptures; so that, though this condition seems to have been inter- 
preted with great freedom, 1548 may he regarded as the birth-year, not 
only of the French stage, but also of the French secular drama. Letters 
patent from Henri IT. (1554 and 1559) and from Charles IX. (1569) 
established the Brothers yet more firmly in their place ; and from him of 
the Saint Bartholomew, like all the Valois an artist to his finger-ends, 
they received material encouragement of some value. Their influence 
about this time was none the less upon the wane. The spirit of change 
was abroad. The Renaissance had made men literary and intolerant of 
ignorance; the good Brothers were unlettered and conservative, and 
their simple art, disdained of the studious and serious enthusiasts into 
opposition with whom it had survived, had outlived its means and 
its function, and was found no more acceptable. Their farces and 
moralities were treated as mere horseplay and foolery—badineries et 
folies ; and at the various colleges about them Ronsard and his following 
were putting before the very public which had applauded them pieces 
antique in interest and novel and ambitious in form, and were doing 
their utmost to shatter into nothingness the respectable tradition they 
had worked so hard and so long to establish. Naturally the Brothers 
took to standing on their rights and defending their position. Backed 
by the Parliament, they shut up a theatre of farce, opened in 1571; they 
drove over the Alps in 1576 the famous Italian company called the 
Gelosi, though it had letters patent from Henri ITT., and had been sum- 
moned by him to amuse into inaction the States-General of Blois, and 
was composed of artists of the stamp of Flaminio Scala and of Gabriel of 
Bologna, creator of the type of Francatrippa; they expelled the capital 
in 1584 a provincial company that had ventured to quarter itself at the 
Hotel de Cluny. But these moves availed them nothing. The Italian 
actors came back on their hands again and yet again ; they could get no 
encouragement from the poets, and the public had grown tired of them ; 
the students and the strollers were better liked than they. They ended 
by being wise and provident ; in 1585 they let their stage to a company 
of actors better qualified to adorn it than themselves, and these, after 
arguments and petitions and devices innumerable, succeeded (1676) in 
dispossessing them of their theatre. 

At the date of its cession the play-house appears to have been in no 
sort of good repute. It was thoroughly out of repair; it had earned the 
qualification of a “cloaque et maison de Sathan ;” its audiences, ’tis said, 
were wont to assemble some two hours or so before the curtain rose, and 
to spend the interval in dicing, immodest talk, gluttony;: drunkenness, 
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and other pleasing pastimes. The new tenants do not seem to have 
sweetened its fame, and they soon got into trouble of another sort. 
After caricaturing Mayenne and the League, they were on the point of 
seeing their occupation gone and their room filled with a Jesuits’ college. 
Henri IV., however, got the upper hand of the League, and as he loved 
to laugh and amuse himself, the actors went on playing in safety. In 
safety, if not in peace. Impudent strollers insisted on opening play- 
houses at the fairs; a whole cloud of theatres, including that of the 
Marais, came into being and action about them; and though, by perse- 
cuting these relentlessly, and by rigidly enforcing the terms of their mono- 
poly, they succeeded in keeping themselves at the head of things, and in 
making their rivals a source of income, they did not succeed in keeping 
the ground to themselves. For the moment this was of little conse- 
quence to them. They were successful, and that was enough. Enriched 
with a royal grant of 12,000 livres a year, in 1629 they called themselves 
the “ Comédiens de l’élite royale,” and they were presently known as the 
Troupe Royale—the Royal Company: a title to which they had every 
right, and out of their pride in which there proceeded not a little of 
the suspicion and contempt they were afterwards to bestow on the pre- 
tensions of Moliére. 

They began by playing farce. On their stage at one time or another 
figured the accomplished buffoons known to fame as Turlupin, Bruscam- 
bille, Gros-Guillaume, Galinette la Galine, Gaultier-Garguille, Dame 
Gigogne, and Guillot-Gorju : singers to a man of questionable songs, and 
artists of questionable modesty. But gradually they rose to higher 
things ; their speciality got to be the arts of tragedy and tragi-comedy. 
Herein they were unrivalled. Bellerose, the player whom Richelieu, a 
passionate lover of the theatre, did not disdain to provide with apparel, 
was their manager from 1629 to 1643. Montfleury, of the mountain- 
belly, an ancestor of the illustrious Dangeville; Bellemore, the Miles 
Gloriosus of his epoch ; Beauchateau, a butt of Moli¢re ; Hauteroche and 
De Villiers, the author-actors ; Raymond Poisson, poet and player, the 
original Crispin, whose naturalness was envied and admired by the 
maker and creator of Sganarelle himself; Alizon, the Hubert of the com- 
pany, famous in old women, and in nurses and servants ; Brécourt, the 
Dutchman, desperado and ruffian, dicer and drinker, adventurer and artist ; 
the illustrious Josias de Soulas, Sieur de Primefosse, called Floridor, the 
most accomplished tragedian of his decade; Marie Desmares, better 
known as Mdlle. de Champmeslé; Malle. Beaupré, one of the first 
women to appear upon the boards, and aunt of the Marotte Beaupré who 
fought a duel with Catherine des Urlis—all these artists figured, early or 
late, on the stage of the Hétel de Bourgogne. That stage, moreover, 
was actually the stage of Cinna, of I/orace, of Polyeucte, and was 
presently to be that of Jithridate, and of Phédre, and as the nur- 
sery, if not actually the birthplace, of French tragedy, it was a stage 
with a tradition and a reputation. It is, indeed, the parent stem of 
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the Théatre-Frangais. Its company was an association formed for the 
acting of plays, sharing its profits and expenses day by day and year by 
year, selling its vacancies at high prices for the common weal, presenting 
the heirs of such of its associates as died in harness with a sufficiency of 
pistoles to indemnify them for their loss, playing but thrice a week, setting 
the example in theatrical procedure, and exercising indisputable authority 
in stage questions and in all matters connected with the art of tragedy. 
Racine, befriended liberally and sincerely by Moliére, took over to the Hotel 
de Bourgogne his second play, although it was already cast, mounted, 
and rehearsed by the company of the Palais-Royal. The best poets were 
proud to write for it. The elocutionary system of Mdlle. de Champ- 
meslé, who became one of the original associates of the Théatre-Frangais, 
was a tradition of histrionic art till Adrienne Lecouvreur replaced it 
with her own; and the name of Michel Baron, who left La Grange in 
1673 to join the Royal Company, is greatest in the early history of the 
French stage. 

The Marais theatre was of infinitely less authority, though ‘twas 
actually from its boards that the classic comedy, the classic tragedy, and 
what is now called the spectacular drama, were introduced to France 
and such of the world as has been exampled by her. Opened somewhere 
in the latter years of the sixteenth century, and affected from time to 
time by actors in revolt against the tyranny of the Hotel de Bourgogne, 
it acquired no real importance until 1629. The quarter, abominably 
paved and lighted and situate afar from the modish parts of Paris, was 
a quarter in ill repute; it was infested with cut-purses and cloak- 
snatchers, with blackguard sworders and disreputable women ; and only 
in its unused tennis-courts—the refuge in those days of strollers seeking 
a local habitation—could room be found for such actors as stooped to its 
use. In 1629, however, J/élite, the first play of the illustrious Corneille, 
was produced in the Rue Mauconseil, apparently through the influence 
of the celebrated Montdory. This notable man, a great actor and an 
able manager, was chief of a company of strollers, knew Corneille at 
Rouen, and was the means of introducing him to fame. He took 
Mélite from the Royal Company and played it for himself in the Marais. 
In 1632 he and his followers were established in the Fountain Tennis 
Court ; and in 1633, protected by Richelieu, who esteemed him greatly, 
he was able to snap his fingers at a parliamentary mandate ordering him 
to discontinue his performances, which had disgusted the inhabitants of 
the street by reason of the noise and crowding attendant on them. In 
the same year Louis XIII.—possibly to annoy Richelieu—drafted six of 
his best actors into the Royal Company. But Montdory, who was a 
troop in himself, and who had still the services of Floridor, Bellemore, 
and De Villiers, established himself in a tennis court in the Rue Vieille- 
du-Temple. The public loved and admired him greatly ; he was very 
notably protected ; he produced good pieces, and mounted his productions 
with exceptional tact and skill; and he succeeded splendidly. Scarron, 
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Mairet, Tristan I’Hermite, and Scudéry were among his authors. 
Corneille, after giving him Za Galerie du Palais, and L’Illusion 
Comique—a play revived in our own time, for M. Got to create anew 
and with extraordinary humour and art the original part of Bellemore— 
gave him the Cid (1636), and the year afterwards the success of this 
famous play was almost eclipsed by that of 'Tristan’s Mariamune. The 
effect produced by Montdory’s Herod seems to have been akin to that 
produced on contemporary audiences by Salvini’s Conrad. Unhappily 
the part was so tremendous in its quality as to cost Paris her greatest 
actor. Montdory was struck down with apoplexy after a performance 
of it, and rose a paralytic. As he was a favourite with Richelieu, the 
courtiers were liberal to him in the matter of pensions ; he retired worth 
10,000 livres a year. With him the theatre lost its vogue. Tragedy 
and comedy ceased to be proper to its artists; and though Corneille 
returned to it (1646) with Ze Menteur, it gradually declined to the uses 
of spectacle and farce. Of the former of these, in Moli¢re’s day, it had 
come to make a speciality. On its stage was produced, in 1661, the 
Toison d’Or of Pierre Corneille, with elaborate engines and contrivances, 
the invention of the crack-brained, the litigious, the mechanical Marquis 
de Sourdéac, who was afterwards to be a thorn in the flesh of La Grange 
and the young Théatre-Frangais. And in 1669 Rozimont, the author- 
actor, believing that a so famous subject could hardly fail of success if 
taken in connection with “ ces superbes ornemens de thédtre qu'on vott 
@ordinaire chez nous,” wrote for it a version of the legend of Don Juan 
that may be read with interest even after those of Moliére and Tirso de 
Molina. 


ai. 


When the manager of the [lustre Théatre—itself, through Madeleine 
Béjart, an offshoot of the Marais—returned to Paris in 1658, he found 
these two chief play-houses in full working order. There was, besides, a 
company of Spanish actors, playing chiefly for the amusement of their 
country-woman, the Queen. There was a company of Italians, in receipt 
of a royal grant of 15,000 livres a year, and ruled by Tiberio Fiurelli, 
known for the greatest of all the Scaramouches. At the fairs of Saint 
Laurent and Saint Germain there were booths of strollers always. The 
Jesuits were fast acquiring an indomitable habit of college theatricals. 
The beginnings of the Opera were a fact. At the Court, which was 
even more choregraphically bent than that of our own Elizabeth, they 
danced in interminable ballets, contrived by M. de Benserade and others, 
with a gravity and a determination unparalleled in history. It was a 
time, indeed, when play-acting and play-making were popular profes- 
sions, and for a man who had ideas on the subject of both, there was 
room in it and to spare. Rotrou, the valiant artist, had been eight 
years in his grave, and the world had got from Corneille the best he 
was ever to give; Racine was a lad of nineteen, studying the Greek 
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poets with Claude Lancelot and learning Theagenes and Chariclea by 
heart. The comedy of the epoch was either caricature or extravagance. 
The Visionnaires of Desmarets, the Dom Japhet of Scarron, the Pédant 
Joué of Cyrano, were stock pieces; and audiences had not much to 
content them but the rodomontades and stramazouns of the Captain, 
the pedantic brutalities of the Doctor, the knavish nastiness of the 
Valet. Among these well-worn types the men and women of Moliére 
had not much to do to make a place for themselves ; beside the stale 
exaggerated fun of the hack authors, his humour—fresh, spontaneous, 
abundant, human—had but to be heard to be recognised and acclaimed. 
The hour had come, and the man was there to keep tryst with it. 

As for the way in which his works and those of his great associates 
were produced, it differed strangely from the ways of to-day. The 
French have lost, it may be, the knack of masterpieces, but their know- 
ledge and practice of the art of scenic decoration have mightily in- 
creased. In the beginning the theatres opened their doors but thrice 
a week—on Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays: all Mondays being days 
of departure, all Wednesdays and Saturdays market days, and all Thurs- 
days walking and visiting days: and the play-goer, studying the red 
bill of the Hétel de Bourgogne, whether it was couched in plain prose 
or in trivial verse—read on it but the names of piece and author, 
and saw no mention whatever of actors. Under Louis XIII. the cur- 
tain rose at two of the afternoon; under Louis XIV., who loved to dine 
and kept his courtiers waiting while he dined, it got to rise as late 
as five. Usually the house was lighted with tallow; but when the 
King was of the audience, he sat superbly among wax candles supplied 
by his officers. You could get into the pit—where cooling drinks 
and sweetmeats were sold in summer, and comforting and strengthen- 
ing cordials and cough-mixtures could be got in winter—for fifteen 
sous on ordinary occasions; but on extraordinary, you had to pay 
thirty sous for your standing-room. After the crush there was to see 
the Cid at Montdory’s theatre, the sides of the stage, once the refuge of 
the poor author, became the fashionable part of the auditorium ; there 
you could see and be seen, you could get in the actors’ way, you could 
bring in a performing dog with you, and show off his tricks between 
the alexandrines of Polyeucte and Pauline ; you could interrupt the play 
with all possible ease and security; and the cost of it all was but a 
single half-louis, or five livres ten sous. Money was in those days about 
four times as dear as now it is, and it was the habit of a certain class of 
spectators to try and see the play for nothing, and so put themselves 
on the footing of the officers and soldiers of the household brigade. 
Naturally this was one of the burning questions of the period, and a 
subject for royal ordinances. Of pages, lackeys, and broken soldiers 
there was always a sufficiency ; a playhouse porter’s best qualification 
was his swordsmanship; and La Grange notes more than once the pay- 
ment of surgical expenses for doorkeepers wounded in the discharge of 
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their duty. For riots were frequent : Moliere and Du Croisy took part 
in one that was fatal to some of the rioters; and in M. Campardon’s 
last publication * are documents relating to a disturbance that took place 
as late as 1691. As a rule, the scenery and decorations were simple 
almost to absurdity. For the Cid they had but “ A room with four 
doors. An armchair for the king ;” for //éraclius, “ une salle de palais 
a volonté” and “ three papers ;” for Lajazet, a “ saloon A la Turque” 
and “two daggers ;” for Powrceaugnac, which by comparison was richly 
equipped, the necessaries were “ two houses in front and a town behind ; 
three chairs or stools ; two musketoons,” and seven or eight specimens, 
“en fer blanc,” of an implement which those who have had the good 
luck to see M. Got as the excellent gentleman from the Limousin 
know for a fear-inspiring implement indeed. Disdaining the employ- 
ment of supernumeraries, they seem, ere now, to have improvised a battle 
by letting down a painted cloth figured over with warring legions. 
The musical arrangements were of a kindred type ; Moliére began with 
three fiddles at the wings, or in a box in the front of the house, and, as 
Chappuzeau benevolently explains, if these fiddles did not know their 
cues, it was necessary to shout at them from the stage. Add to all this 
the fact that you could, while listening to the high-pitched, stately, 
rhythmic chant of the Champmeslé as Camille, or admiring Poisson in 
the typical boots of Crispin, provide yourself quite easily with occasion 
for a duel or two, and it is not difficult to conclude that a theatrical 
performance must at that time have had for one of its main attractions 
a lively tendency toward the Unforeseen and Unexpected. 

It was after a stroll some twelve years long in the provinces of the 
West and South that Jean Baptiste Poquelin came back to Paris to 
settle and become world-famous as Moliére. He had put forth the 
Etourdi at Lyons in 1655 and the Dépit Amoureux at Béziers in 1656, 
and in these and lesser works had approved himself an intelligent and 
able student of the Italian drama; he had played tragedy until he had 
come to believe himself a tragedian; he had made of the poor little 
Illustre Théatre, of which since 1645 he had been manager, a company 
that was to found a comic tradition and to be a chief element in the 
composition of a national stage ; above all, he had in him stuff that would 
presently take shape as Jartufe, the Misanthrope, Scapin, Pourceaugnac, 
the Médecin, George Dandin, the Festin de Pierre. After winning the 
regard of Louis XIV. and his brother Philippe, called Monsieur, at a 
performance in the Louvre, he and his fellows were taken into Monsieur’s 
service, and were settled in the theatre contrived in the great hall of the 
Hotel du Petit-Bourbon. They shared it with Tiberio Fiurelli and his 
Italians, who had for some time the Sundays, Tuesdays, and Fridays for 
their own, and received from Moliére the sum of 1,500 livres for the use 
of their theatre on the four off days of the week, when audiences could 
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but be thin and receipts not very satisfying. The production at the 
Petit-Bourbon of the Précieuses and the Cocu Imayinaire (1659-60) 
approved their author a competitor of no mean force; the Hétel de 
Bourgogne took fire at the discovery ; and in the latter of the two years, 
by an intrigue that reminds you strangely of the machinations in Balzac’s 
novels, he and his following were turned neck and crop out of their hold- 
ing and left without a stage. Fortunately Monsieur was at their elbow 
to demonstrate the shameful injustice of the proceeding ; fortunately they 
had succeeded in pleasing the King ; and three weeks after their expulsion 
they started afresh on the stage within the Palais-Royal. The theatre 
was a good one; it had been built and furnished by Richelieu for his 
own Mirame and for the five-handed plays he used to have of the 
staff of poets he kept at piece-work. It was out of repair; but it had a 
pit nine fathoms wide by eleven deep: there were two gilded galleries 
running round the three sides of it, it would hold on a pinch between 
two and three thousand people, it was a royal property, and as long as it 
liked his Majesty the actors were safe from any kind of interruption. In 
1665, after the production of the two Lcoles, the Impromptu, and the 
Mariage, the company was taken into the King’s service and received, 
with an annual grant of 6,000 livres (increased to 7,000 in 1670), the 
official title of the King’s Company. That there was a good deal of ill-feel- 
ing between the two troops, the Royal and the King’s, is sufficiently proved 
by the two Impromptus—of Versailles and of the Hotel de Condé—the 
Critique, the Portrait du Peintre, and the Vengeance des Marquis, with 
the journalism attached to them. But Moliére was in good odour at 
court. Louis made less of him than his enthusiasts will confess ; but he 
amused : he was ingenious as a maker of ballets and diversions ; while he 
lived he was almost as important a person as Lulli and Benserade, and 
stood on what was, perhaps, a higher plane of royal favour than Scara- 
mouch-Fiurelli himself; and after expelling him the Petit-Bourbon, the 
Hotel de Bourgogne could for the moment prevail against him no more. 
Things changed briskly enough in 1673. Moliére dead, Baron, La 
Thoriliére and the two Beauvals were tempted over to the opposition at 
once ; and so little account was made of the remainder of his company, 
that, though it yet included Mdlles. Moliére and de Brie, the epoch’s most 
accomplished actresses of comedy, with Hubert, the original Pernelle 
and Madame Jourdain, and La Grange, the creator of all Moliére’s 
“ young firsts” from Don Juan downward, an attempt at association was 
contemptuously stayed, and the artists of Moliére were left to their own 
devices without a chance of appeal. 

Fortunately for the French stage La Grange, Moliére’s orator and 
acting-manager, was at the head of affairs, and La Grange was an able 
and an indefatigable man. His business capacity was at least equal to 
his powers as an actor, and his devices were eminently wise and eminently 
profitable. Thrust out from the Palais-Royal at the instances of Lulli, 
who wanted the theatre for his own enterprise, and got:the occupants 
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evicted at a moment’s notice, the King’s Company, deprived of its pension 
and its stage, remained homeless for several months. Then the Marquis 
de Sourdéac—of Toison d’Or and stage-engineering renown—sold La 
Grange a playhouse built by him for the performance of opera, but 
thrown onhis hands by the action of Lulli, the all-powerful. It was 
situate at the Bottle Tennis Court, in the Rue Mazarine, and is known 
historically as the Théatre-Guénegaud. Here in 1673 did La Grange 
and his following set up their rest. A royal order had abolished the 
playhouse in the Marais and drafted certain of its artists into the broken 
ranks of the King’s company; the best of them all, poor Claude Roze, 
called Rozimont, had been engaged by La Grange before the break-up to 
replace Moliére in Moliére’s own parts. In the society, thus enlarged, 
there were nineteen members ; it had Josepii Béjart, one of the original 
associates of the Illustre Théatre, for a pensioner ; its estate was one of 
seventeen and a half shares, two of which were the property of Sourdéac 
and his partner, while the rest were divided, in various proportions, 
among the nineteen associates. La Grange, not uninfluenced in all pro- 
bability by the companionship of the sometime actors of the Marais, 
turned for profit to the spectacular drama. As the greater part of the 
Moliéresque repertory was as much the property of the Hotel de Bour- 
gogne as of the Hotel Guénegaud, he purchased the services and interest 
of De Visé, the journalist and hack, and of Thomas Corneille, and started 
on his career as a purveyor of spectacle, with great intelligence and vary- 
ing fortune. Gaining largely by the production of Circé, a piece whose 
mounting cost the sum, unprecedented thitherto, of 10,842 livres 17 
sous, he appears in 1676 to have been so pinched for means as to have 
been unable to pay his bill-sticker. He none the less went on with his 
enterprise: manipulating into verse and inoffensiveness the audacious 
prose of the Festin de Pierre, and achieving in 1679 a quite extraordinary 
success with the Devineresse of Corneille and De Visé, a scandalous 
melodrama pieced together out of the story of the notorious Madame 
Voisin. The popularity of the Devineresse was certainly gall and worm- 
wood to those of the Hotel de Bourgogne; but its bitterness could have 
been as nothing to that of the cup that was brewing for them. La 
Grange’s next stroke of policy was, indeed, a masterstroke. The Sieur 
de Champmeslé, an actor-author of some parts, and Mademoiselle, his 
wife, long the amie intime of Jean Racine and the original exponent of 
all the heroines of his second period, from the plaintive Andromaque to 
the passionate and terrible Phédre, were persuaded to abandon the Hotel 
de Bourgogne for the Hétel Guénegaud. As this move of the Sieur de La 
Grange put him in possession of the whole repertory of both the great 
French tragics, and made his company as well qualified to excel in 
tragedy as it had always excelled in comedy, and as about the same time 
there occurred the death of the deserter La Thoriliére, an actor trained in 
Moliére’s school and actually an exponent of Moliére’s tradition, it is to 
be assumed that the Hotel de Bourgogne was in poorer case at this mo- 
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ment than at any other of its history, and that there was no way for it 
out of its difficulties but the way it was forced to take. 

That way was the work of Louis XIV. He lived to centralise, as he 
had lived to dance and to dine, and had determined on the centralisation 
of the dramatic art with the others. On August 18, 1680, an order for 
the fusion of the two companies, the Royal and the King’s, was sent 
from him at Charleville by the Duc de Créqui. It was accompanied by 
a list of the artists to be retained in the royal service, and was instantly 
obeyed, the united company playing eight days afterwards at the Hotel 
de Guénegaud for the first time. The pieces, I should add, that were 
chosen for this solemn occasion, were Phédre and Les Carrosses d’Orléans ; 
of the latter I confess to knowing absolutely nothing. On October 21, a 
lettre de cachet, dated from Versailles, and signed “ Louis” and “ Col- 
bert,” and a final list of artists appended to it, gave the new society a 
monopoly of the French theatre in Paris, and ordered the Lieutenant- 
General of Police forthwith to see to the enforcement of its provisions. 
The institution thus established was the Théatre-Frangais. 


ATE. 


The artists chosen to represent the histrionic ability of France were 
twenty-seven, fifteen of them men and twelve women. Among them 
were the two La Granges, the two Raisins, the two Barons, the two 
Beauvals, the two Guérins (Guérin, it should be remembered, married 
Moliére’s widow), and the two Champmeslés; with Mdlles. de Brie, 
Dupin, and Dennebaut, and Raymond Poisson, Hauteroche, Hubert, 
Villiers, and Rozimont. The estate affected to them was divided into 
twenty-one and three-quarters shares, a half-share of which was retained 
by the King. The twenty-one and a quarter shares remaining were dis- 
tributed among the associates. A contract between the members of the 
society (1681) provided for the payment of future pensions and the due 
recognition, in case of necessity, of heirship in an associate’s next of kin. 
In the same year the King bestowed his half-share on Le Comte, a dili- 
gent and useful actor, and a coadjutor of La Grange’s till that father of 
the Francais died ; in 1682 he ordered the reception of Brécourt, also a 
half-share holder, and so changed the composition of the estate to one 
of twenty-two and a quarter shares; and some months afterwards he 
assured to the associates a yearly grant of 12,000 livres. For a couple 
of years more the company appear to have been as much their own 
masters as in the free and easy times of old; but in 1684 they were 
placed under the control of the First Gentleman of the Chamber. And 
in 1685 the number of shares was fixed definitely at twenty-three, and at 
twenty-three their number remained until the Revolution. 

A time was at hand, however, when the very being of the institution 
was in peril. The Louis of Maintenon was not the Louis of Montespan. 
The devotce in him had mastered the man of pleasure; the devil had 
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turned hermit. Since seventeen years his dancing days were done; his 
fondness for the theatre had declined; his dietary itself had become 
(comparatively speaking) austere. In the formal practice of piety, he 
forgot alike to live and to let live. Thus, when in 1687 the dignitaries 
of the Sorbonne had scruples about opening their new College of the 
Four Nations within a furlong of such a villanous haunt as was the 
Théatre-Francais, they found in the reformed monarch an intelligent, a 
repentant, and a sympathetic listener. The actors were ordered out of the 
Hotel Guénegaud at three months’ notice. Argument and expostulation 
availed them nothing; Maintenon and the Sorbonne had ordained, and 
there was nought for it but to obey. La Grange and Le Comte had need 
of all their courage and their conduct. The associates agreed to buy 
land and build a theatre of their own, but clerical influences were para- 
mount at Versailles, and the actors were hunted from parish to parish as 
though their trade were unmentionable, and they themselves fit inmates 
for For-l’Evéque and the Salpétriére. Half-a-dozen sites in succession were 
chosen and bargained for by La Grange, and were declared improper and 
impossible by the Court. At last, however, he was permitted to con- 
clude a purchase ; and in the Rue Neuve-des-Fossés-Saint-Germain-des- 
Prés, on the site of the Star Tennis Court, a theatre designed by Francois 
d’Aubry was run up, and opened, with Phédre and the Médecin, to a 
house of 1,870 livres, in the April of 1689. The price of the ground alone 
was 60,000 livres ; and in the end the actors found that, in good hard 
cash, the prudery of the Sorbonne had cost them close on 200,000 livres, 
and was to keep them in debt for many years. The theatre served its 
turn, of course, and was not abandoned till 1770, when decay had made 
it unsafe, and it could be used no more. 

In 1699 the “ Droit des Pauvres” was instituted, and the theatre was 
ordered to pay a seventh of its gross receipts to the General Hospital. 
In 1716 a further percentage was demanded of it, ostensibly for the 
Hotel-Dieu, but really to provide an official person with cash, which 
brought the impost up to one of a fourth of its earnings. In evading 
the payment of this charge, and in doing battle with the lawless petty 
theatres about them, the associates appear to have shown a great deal of 
ingenuity, and not less of determination. They cooked their accounts 
quite faithfully, and they showed no mercy ; these were their chief aims 
of life. The theatre was ordered by the First Gentlemen of the Chamber, 
with the Duc de Richelieu at their head ; and, bad as was the rule of 
these noble creatures, whose interference, at once vexatious and stupid 
and immoral, was felt in all its concerns, it was, esthetically speaking, 
quite admirably efficient. Among its actors were Grandval, Lekain, 
Préville, and Molé; among its actresses were Lecouvreur, Dangeville, 
Gaussin, Dumesnil, Clairon, Dugazon, and Vestris ; and its staff of poets 
included Voltaire, Regnard, Lesage, Marivaux, Piron, Gresset, Mar- 
montel, Diderot, Vadé, Beaumarchais, and Ducis (with an adaptation of 
Hamlet). Financially, however, its position was abominable; Louis XV. 
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had, in the end, to double the royal grant, and to pay the theatre’s 
debts, which amounted to upwards of 240,000 livres. At Vigarani’s 
playhouse in the Louvre, whither the associates removed in 1770, they 
added to their number Dazincourt and Mdlles. Raucourt and Contat, and 
produced (1775) the Barbier of Beaumarchais, determining by their nig- 
gardly treatment of that restless and indomitable adventurer the founda- 
tion (1777) of the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques. And in 1782 they 
shifted their scene to the Odéon, and there, in the Mariaye de Figaro, they 
put forth, amid squabbles of all sorts (1784), the last of the classic 
comedies. They played it intelligently enough as artists, for Molé was 
the Almaviva, and Dazincowrt, a very king of Crispins, was the Figaro. 
But as politicians, they learned its lesson not at all; they neither heard 
nor did they understand. Almaviva, befooled and jested and shamed, with 
his droit de seiynewr,a mere conventionality to be mocked at and 
despised, was, if they could but have known it, a type of themselves. 
Like him, they had outlived their day; like him, they had forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing. All about them the Figaros of art were 
brawling and watching and scheming ; their privilege, though never so 
sound in theory, was in practice dead and decayed ; their lordship of things 
theatrical was on its last legs, they were part of an opposition that was 
beaten ere it came to a division. The Opéra Comique had been founded 
in spite of them ; Nicolet and Audinot, the famous showmen, had fought 
and won the battle of theatrical liberty ; playhouses suppressed by them 
were reopened otherwhere and under other names almost ere the ink had 
dried on their papers; and five years after the production of the 
Mariage, the Revolution had split their society itself into two camps, 
and the old order of circumstances was at an end for them. Headed by 
Talma, the Democrats among them went to play patriotic tragedy—a 
poor and dull thing it seems from this distance of time—in the Palais- 
Royal, at what was then the Variétés-Amusantes, and at what is now 
the Comédie-Frangaise. The Loyalists, under the captaincy of Dazincourt, 
stayed on at the Odéon, and got presently into hot water; they were 
denounced by Robespierre in civic terms of considerable force, they were 
arrested in a body, and they were sent to durance. Collot d’Herbois, 
with all the bad actor’s ferocious jealousy of his chief, wanted very much 
to cut off Dazincourt’s head ; but Dazincourt succeeded in keeping it on 
his shoulders, and lived to use it as a professor at the Conservatoire and 
as Napoleon’s Directeur des Spectacles. Talma received the rebels when 
the term of their prison life was past; and at what was called in turn. 
the Theatre of Liberty and Equality, the Theatre of the Nation, and the 
Theatre of the Republic, the association was for a brief space held 
together. Then came quarrels, partings, new attempts at a common 
understanding ; and in 1799, the company, with its debts paid and a 
State pension in hand, started once more at the Odéon. It was burnt 
out of that theatre in the same year, and for some time there was no 
Uv médie-Frangaise. 
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had, in the end, to double the royal grant, and to pay the theatre’s 
debts, which amounted to upwards of 240,000 livres. At Vigarani’s 
playhouse in the Louvre, whither the associates removed in 1770, they 
added to their number Dazincourt and Mdlles. Raucourt and Contat, and 
produced (1775) the Barbier of Beaumarchais, determining by their nig- 
gardly treatment of that restless and indomitable adventurer the founda- 
tion (1777) of the Société des Auteurs Dramatiques. And in 1782 they 
shifted theix scene to the Odéon, and there, in the Mariaye de Figaro, they 
put forth, amid squabbles of all sorts (1784), the last of the classic 
comedies. They played it intelligently enough as artists, for Molé was 
the Almaviva, and Dazincourt, a very king of Crispins, was the Figaro. 
But as politicians, they learned its lesson not at all; they neither heard 
nor did they understand. Almaviva, befooled and jested and shamed, with 
his droit de seigneur,a mere conventionality to be mocked at and 
despised, was, if they could but have known it, a type of themselves. 
Like him, they had outlived their day; like him, they had forgotten 
nothing and learned nothing. All about them the Figaros of art were 
brawling and watching and scheming; their privilege, though never so 
sound in theory, was in practice dead and decayed ; their lordship of things 
theatrical was on its last legs, they were part of an opposition that was 
beaten ere it came to a division. The Opéra Comique had been founded 
in spite of them ; Nicolet and Audinot, the famous showmen, had fought 
and won the battle of theatrical liberty ; playhouses suppressed by them 
were reopened otherwhere and under other names almost ere the ink had 
dried on their papers; and five years after the production of the 
Mariage, the Revolution had split their society itself into two camps, 
and the old order of circumstances was at an end for them. Headed by 
Talma, the Democrats among them went to play patriotic tragedy—a 
poor and dull thing it seems from this distance of time—in the Palais- 
Royal, at what was then the Variétés-Amusantes, and at what is now 
the Comédie-Frangaise. The Loyalists, under the captaincy of Dazincourt, 
stayed on at the Odéon, and got presently into hot water; they were 
denounced by Robespierre in civic terms of considerable force, they were 
arrested in a body, and they were sent to durance. Collot d’Herbois, 
with all the bad actor’s ferocious jealousy of his chief, wanted very much 
to cut off Dazincourt’s head; but Dazincourt succeeded in keeping it on 
his shoulders, and lived to use it as a professor at the Conservatoire and 
as Napoleon’s Directeur des Spectacles. Talma received the rebels when 
the term of their prison life was past; and at what was called in turn, 
the Theatre of Liberty and Equality, the Theatre of the Nation, and the 
Theatre of the Republic, the association was for a brief space held 
together. Then came quarrels, partings, new attempts at a common 
understanding ; and in 1799, the company, with its debts paid and a 
State pension in hand, started once more at the Odéon. It was burnt 
out of that theatre in the same year, and for some time there was no 
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Bonaparte, however, was fond of plays and acting—almost as fond 
of them as Richelieu himself; and though he did suppress the chair in 
the Institute set apart by a liberal Convention for the better honouring 
of histrionic art, he took the fortunes of the broken Comédie into that 
strong resolute hand of his, and in 1803 the old Variétés-Amusantes 
received the associates once more, strong this time in the master’s pro- 
tection, and rich in an annual grant of 100,000 francs. Nine years after, 
he found time, in the stress of his Russian campaign, to think out and 
despatch the famous Moscow decree, which is supposed to be the Theatre’s 
Great Charter and the authority for its present constitution. It divided 
the estate into twenty-four shares, and allotted twenty-two of them to 


_the society ; established a complete system of pensions, retirements, and 


débuts; settled finally the vexed question of the possession of parts ; 
determined a connection between the theatre and the Conservatoire ; 
and providing, in fine, for every contingency of every kind, set the 
association on a broader, firmer, and less disputable basis than till then 
it had occupied. It contains 101 clauses, and if I do not analyse its 
provisions at greater length, it is that I am informed that the house is 
ruled in great measure according to tradition, use, custom, and that the 
associates consider themselves and their conventionalities to be, in a 
manner, of superior mould, and so beyond the influence of ordonnance 
and law. 

The Restoration replaced the Comédie, it need hardly be said, under 
the rule of the Gentlemen of the Chamber; but after the flight of 
Charles XI. the Moscow decree came into force again, and the associates, 
nominally under official control, became their own masters. They made 
but a poor use of their liberty. The literary revolution of 1830 was as 
unintelligible to them as the political of 1789. They continued faith- 
fully to represent the class‘c principle in art, and they paid dearly for 
their fidelity. The multitude flocked to hear Hugo and Dumas, and to 
see Frédéric Lemaitre and Dorval at the Odéon and the Porte-Saint- 
Martin; and on one occasion in 1831 the Comédie-Francaise had the 
honour of playing Zartufe and Le Legs—Moliére at his strongest and 
Marivaux at his brightest—to a house of 67 francs. The associates 
owed a matter of 600,000 francs, and though Louis-Philippe increased 
their pension from 200,000 francs to 240,000 francs, and lent them some 
300,000 francs besides, they could not make ends meet for some time. 
In 1850, after various attempts at self-government under tutelage, the 
association was given into the charge of the Minister of the Interior and 
of an Administrator-General in his nomination; and six years after- 
wards its grant was fixed at 240,000 francs. There, for the moment, 
ends its story. Amongst its administrators have been MM. Arséne 
Houssaye and Edouard Thierry; and it is on record that the higher 
officials of the Second Empire were used to abuse its function as that 
function had been abused under Louis XV., to the profit of ladies not 
distinguished for the possession of either talent or reputation. Of late, 
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however, under the guidance of M. Emile Perrin, the theatre has suc- 
ceeded both artistically and financially. The receipts of the last few 
years have been largely in excess of the million (of francs, of course), 
and are steadily increasing. And putting tragic art aside—in which, 
such accidents as the “temperament” called Sarah Bernhardt notwith- 
standing, the Comédie-Francaise is not now eminently distinguished— 
and taking as representative artistic figures so complete and finished as 
MM. Got, Delaunay, and Coquelin, and Mdlles. Brohan and Favart, it 
is lawful to conclude that the Theatre’s present is such as may challenge 
comparison with the most brilliant epochs of its past. 

As we see it, indeed, the Comédie-Francaise is almost the ideal 
theatre. Not only has it a library, a museum, a vast collection of 
archives, a peculiar literature; not only is its connection with the 
Société des Auteurs Dramatiques quite special and extraordinary ; it has 
also a style, a tradition, a standard, a position, an authority of its own. 
Fed yearly from the Conservatoire—which is better able to deal with 
its scholars than it was when Alexandre Dumas, who knew well enough 
what he was talking about, could cry out (1849) that he could more 
easily make an actor of a National Guard or a retired shopkeeper than 
of a pupil of the Conservatoire—it takes to itself the best of the 
youngsters sent forth to be tested on its stage, schools and trains them 
into intelligence and capacity, assigns to each of them his proper walk 
in art, and by precept, example, practice, encouragement, constraint, 
makes artists of them at last, and fits them to do for their juniors what 
it has done for them. A part of its function is the discovery and 
encouragement of young authors; a play has only to be sent in to its 
committee to be publicly read and discussed, and accepted or rejected, 
as the case may be, officially. It has authority to call into its pale any 
artist of promise or of parts without it, and is thus enabled incessantly 
to renew its strength and fill up the breaches in its ranks. As its 
associateship is the Garter or the Golden Fleece of the stage, and 
entitles its possessor not only to a fitting salary and a share in the 
profits of the year, but to a pension and consideration in after times, its 
staff is always as complete as the quality of the epoch will permit, and 
it is able of its every performance to make a lesson, authoritative and 
practical, in histrionic art. 

W. E. H. 
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No. XXI.—Gray AND HIS SCHOOL. 


A REMARK is every now and then made about Gray by somebody who 
has just been reading his charming letters. Gray, it is announced, was 
one of the first prophets of the true faith, or, as others call it, the modern 
superstition, of which mountains are the temples and Alpine clubs form 
the congregations. Their creed may be compressed into the single article 
that a love of mountains is the first of the cardinal virtues. To that 
doctrine, with some slight reservations, I yield a very hearty assent 
and consent ; and I am glad to reckon Gray amongst its sound adherents. 
A mountainous country alone, he says, can furnish truly picturesque 
scenery. His early enthusiasm for the Chartreuse, his admiration in 
later years of the vale of Keswick and the pass of Killiecrankie, are 
symptoms of an orthodoxy creditable, because rarer in his time than our 
own. But, though Gray shared the sentiment which was then growing 
up, it would be absurd to attribute to him any influence in its propa- 
gation. His descriptive letters are admirable, and show that he had a 
true eye for scenery; but they were not published till after his death, 
and certainly his Life and Writings, clipped and docked by the precise 
Mason, was not the kind of book to generate a new enthusiasm. { The 
real glory of revealing to mankind the new pleasure must be given—so 
far as it can be given to any individual writers—to men like Rousseau, 
whose passionate rhetoric made the love of nature a popular watchword, 
and Saussure, who first showed a thorough appreciation of the glories of 
the Alps.) But in England, and not in England alone, even Rousseau 
was, in this respect, eclipsed by Ossian. The general estimate of those 
singular poems, considered as descriptive of a mountainous region, coin- 
cides, I imagine, with that of Wordsworth. The mountains of Ossian 
are mere daubs, vague abstractions of mist and gloom, gigantesque 
unrealities which speak of anything but first-hand impressions of actual 
scenery. You may read through Ossian—if you can read through it at 
all—without gaining any more distinct impressions of Highland scenery 
than you would have received in the Highlands themselves any time 
since last November. ( But the extraordinary influence of Ossian upon 
the minds of MacPherson’s contemporaries is a matter of history.) 
When Goethe went to Switzerland, he evidently considered it the correct 
thing to have passages from Ossian at his fingers’ ends for application to 
the Alps ; it was the mountaineer’s text-book, to be quoted in Switzer- 
land as a later generation quoted Byron or the present the writings of 
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Mr. Ruskin. | Gray was one of the earliest enthusiasts, and, though he 
had a critical qualm or two, was apparently more moved by the new 
poems than by any literary event of his time. He is “ extasié with their 
infinite beauty,” makes “a thousand inquiries” about their authenticity, 
and in one letter declares himself to be “ cruelly disappointed” with the 
Nouvelle Heéloise, and able to admire nothing but Fingal. He studies 
Croma (who now knows Croma even by name?), and picks out the finest 
phrase in it as though he were criticising a book of the Lliad. / 

The Ossian fever was symptomatic of a widely-spread sentiment or 
fashion, due to causes far more general than the influence of any indivi- 
dual. { It would be easy enough to show that worshippers of the pictu- 
resque had discovered the chief beauties of England before Gray wrote 
his letters. ) The tourist was already abroad. When Gray visited Gor- 
dale Scar, in Craven, he already found landscape painters settled at the 
neighbouring inn and preparing views for the engraver. The reader of 
that maddest of books, John Buncle, may remember that the hero con- 
trives at one place to emerge out of a mysterious cavern in the mountains 
of Westmoreland. He observes on the occasion that the vale of Kes- 
wick is considered to offer the finest views in England, and that they 
were, in truth, finer than even the Rev. Dr. Dalton had been able to 
make them appear in his descriptive poem. Yet Buncle thinks that 
Keswick is surpassed by the “shaded fells” in the neighbourhood 
(apparently) of Ambleside, and that the cascades there are superior to 
“dread Lodore.” The “Rev. Dr. Dalton” appears to have published 
his poem—a poem, I am sorry to say, unfamiliar to me—in 1755, 
some years before Gray’s visit. But it is needless to enlarge upon this 
point. It is clear enough, from many symptoms, that the love of pictu- 
resque scenery was becoming fashionable in the middle of the century, 
and that Gray, as a man of taste, was amongst the first to feel the 
impulse. 

The whole matter is, perhaps, of less importance than is sometimes 
attached to it. There is, after all, a good deal in Macaulay’s common- 
sense explanation of the phenomenon—that a love of mountain scenery 
means simply the formation of good roads and comfortable inns in 
mountain districts. But Gray’s taste in this respect is at least signifi- 
cant as to Gray’s own position. ( His contempt for Rousseau and his love 
of Ossian are inversions of the judgment of later times ; for no one would 
now deny the power of Rousseau, or find much pleasure—unless pos- 
sessed by some antiquarian or patriotic mania—in the epics of the 
mythical me) And yet we can see that Gray represents a vein of 
sentiment allied to some modern modes of thought, and generally regarded 
as antipathetic to the spirit of his own time. With all his popularity, he 
appears to be an isolated phenomenon. Everybody knows his poetry by 
heart. The Zlegy has so worked itself into the popular imagination 
that it includes more familiar phrases than almost any poem of equal 
length in the language. The Bard and the lines upon Eton have become 
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so hackneyed as perhaps to acquire a certain tinge of banality. If few 
English poets have written so little, none certainly has written so little 
that has fallen into oblivion. And yet, though Gray is in this sense the 
most popular poet of his day, though he is more read than Young, or 
Thomson, or Collins, or Goldsmith, or many others, we do not think of 
him as stamping his image upon the time. He stands apart. His 
poetry is taken to be like an oasis in the desert ; it is a sudden spring of 
perennial freshness gushing out in the midst of that dreary didactic, 
argumentative, monotonous current of versification poured forth by the 
imitators of Pope. He never used Pope’s measure for serious purposes, 
except in one fine fragment—the least read of his poems—and is, as it 
were, an outsider in the literature of the time. And yet, again, it must 
be remembered that Wordsworth picked him out for special condemna- 
tion as the worst offender in the use of conventional language. He 
definitely accepted and has enlarged upon the theory which Wordsworth 
attempted to upset—that poetry should use a language differing from that 
of common life. Indeed, he gets upon stilts as deliberately and con- 
sciously as any poet of the day, and is nervously sensitive to the risk of 
a lapse into the vernacular. 

It would be easy to give a paradoxical turn to these remarks, and to 
show how Gray was at once the opponent and the representative of the 
poetical creed of his day. The puzzle, such as it is, arises from our 
habit of absurdly exaggerating the difference between ourselves and 
our grandfathers, and speaking as if everybody was “artificial” in the 
reign of Pope and “natural” in the reign of Wordsworth. No two 
words in the language cover more confusion of thought than those 
famous phrases. It would be easy enough to twist them so as to prove 
that Wordsworth was more artificial than Pope, quite as clearly as the 
opposite is so often demonstrated; and, for my part, I am fully con- 
vinced that there was just as much human nature and as little affectation 
in the days of Queen Anne as in those of Victoria or in those of 
Elizabeth. The contrast usually drawn has, I doubt not, an important 
meaning ; but it is so obscured by the vague talk about “nature” that 
I never see the word without instinctively putting myself on my guard 
against some bit of slipshod criticism or sham philosophy. I heartily 
wish that the word could be turned out of the language. Though that, 
alas! is impossible, we may try to avoid the misleading associations 
which it continually introduces. Gray, at any rate, was a human being 
who liked looking at trees and hills as much as anybody does now; and 
he certainly succeeded in writing some verses which concentrate into a 
couple of pages a depth of genuine emotion such as would furnish whole 
volumes of modern verbiage. It is another question whether he ought 
to be called a natural or an artificial poet. 

In the first place, however, it may be observed that Gray was not so 
solitary a phenomenon as we might at first sight fancy. He never 
entered the circle of literary men who lived in London, and who, in the 
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later part of his career, acknowledged Johnson as their dictator. He 
shrank from the roughness of the “ great bear,” who, in his turn, seems 
to have despised Gray as a literary fop—a finikin and affected spinner 
of verses, who tried to be grand and succeeded only in being pompous 
and obscure.{ Gray, in his quiet cloister, led the life of a recluse and 
followed his own fancies with little direct reference to the public opinion 
of accepted dispensers of literary reputation. ) But no man is really 
independent of his time, and Gray had his Allies and his followers. 
Amongst them were men still worth remembering, though all of them, 
like Gray himself, stood more or less apart from the main current 
of literature. In one of his early letters he speaks of the Odes just 
published by two young authors, who “both deserve to last some years, 
but will not.” Collins, the first of these, has lasted, though destined to 
an early death, and scarcely more voluminous than Gray himself. Col- 
lins, like Gray, was sensitive and solitary, though in a still more morbid 
degree. It is recorded of him—and J know of no similar case except 
that of Landor in regard to Pericles and Aspasia—that he repaid his 
publisher for the loss incurred by his Odes. It is, perhaps, not irrelevant 
to add that his mind soon gave symptoms of approaching imbecility. 
The other young poet was Joseph Warton, still remembered for his 
essay on Pope, the elder brother of Thomas Warton, the historian of 
poetry ; and the two brothers were the heads of what was once called 
the school of the Wartons. The “school” was not a very large one, 
and the poems of both the brothers—though Thomas is held to be 
better than Joseph—are not amongst the things that have lasted. 
The influence of the Wartons, however, was very conspicuous in reviv- 
ing the study of the earlier models of our literature. Joseph tried , 
to persuade the world—unsuccessfully at the time—that Pope was 
inferior to Spenser ; and his brother’s history is a considerable landmark 
in that revival of interest in poetical antiquities indicated by such works 
as Percy’s eligues, or by the forgeries of Chatterton and MacPherson. 
I might have quoted Joseph Warton’s earliest poem (1740) to show that 
what is called the love of nature was by no means a novelty when 
Gray went to the Jakes. It is enough to give the titlk—T7he Enthu- 
siast ; or, The Lover of Nature—and to observe that Warton wishes 
to seat himself on a “ pinetopt precipice, abrupt and shaggy,” and to 
listen to “ Boreas’ blasts” and the sounds of “hollow winds and ever- 
beating waves,” in the most approved romantic fashion. Both brothers, 
too, have a taste for the “ moss-grown spire and crumbling arch ;” and 
Tom’s best sonnet—one much admired by Lamb—is written on a blank 
leaf of Dugdale’s Jonasticon, and expresses his delight in surveying the 
records of “ closter’d piety ”— 
Nor rough, nor barren, are the winding ways 
Of hoar Antiquity, but strewn with flowers. 


In another he wishes to know whether “his pipe can aught essay to 
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reach the ear” of that “divine bard” Mr. Gray, for whose Elegy and 
Bard he expresses the warmest admiration. 

The similarity of taste shown by the Wartons and Gray does not 
appear to have led to personal intercourse. They were divided by that 
broad, though to the outward world invisible, gulf which still separates Ox- 
ford from Cambridge. Gray’s most enthusiastic disciple, Mason, had come 
under his influence at Cambridge, and his first performance led to a passage 
of arms with Tom Warton. Mason attacked the Jacobitism of Oxford 
in a poem called Jszs, stating, of course in a purely poetical sense, that 
Oxford men held “ inferral orgies” to the foes of freedom. Warton replied 
in verses which Mason admitted to be better than his own. Modesty, 
however, was not Mason’s strong point. Years afterwards, when riding 
into Oxford, he remarked that he was glad that it was already dark ; 
otherwise, as he intimated, a mob would naturally have gathered to 
avenge his insults to the University. Mason’s odes and choruses are so 
obviously an echo of Gray’s that one is rather surprised to find Gray 
praising them in language which implies that he was not aware of 
his responsibility. Mason himself was cordially proud of the relation- 
ship, though he took amazing liberties as an editor of his master’s letters, 
and occasionally gave himself airs of equality, or even patronage, which 
strike one as a little absurd. A more distant, but perhaps still more 
enthusiastic, admirer of Gray was Beattie, whose early odes (which he 
judiciously endeavoured to suppress) are feebler echoes than Mason’s of 
the same model, and who reverently submitted his best poem, the 


Minstrel, to Gray’s correction, and, more wonderful to relate, accepted 


one or two of his critic’s emendations. And, finally, we must include 
in the school of Gray the man whose levity and coxcombry has blinded 


_ many readers to his very remarkable ability. Horace Walpole, who 


quarrelled with Gray, as with many others of his friends, for a time, and 
who, unlike Gray, was thoroughly immersed in the central current of 
London society, was no poet, but was in thorough sympathy with Gray’s 
antiquarian tastes, and by the Castle of Otranto and the sham Gothic of 
Strawberry Hill did more than profounder antiquarians to restore an 
interest in medieval art. 

The names thus brought together, to which others might of course 
be added, give a sufficient indication of the general tendencies of what I 
have called the school of Gray. They did not form a clique, like most 
schools, for they lived in remote regions, and most of them showed the 
touchiness and even sensibility which is rubbed off by the friction of 
large societies. Tom Warton, who was certainly sociable enough in a 
fashion, was buried at Oxford for nearly fifty years. Gray was so secluded 
in his Cambridge cloister that the young men made a rush to see him in 
later years—leaving their dinners, it is said, but that is scarcely cre- 
dible—when he appeared by some rare accident in the college walks. 
Beattie stuck with equal persistence to his college in Aberdeen, and 
could not be induced even to take a professorship in Edinburgh, being 
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afraid, apparently, that his Essay on Truth would expose him to un- 
pleasantness from the more metropolitan circle which admired and re- 
spected his antagonist Hume. The alarm, indeed, was more reasonable 
than Mason’s alarm about Oxford, for the essay was not only vehement 
in its abuse, but had succeeded in making a great stir in the world. 
Mason, again, fixed himself in his Yorkshire living and his canonry, 
emerging only at intervals to pay a few visits to his aristocratic friends. 
And even Walpole made a kind of sham cloister at Strawberry, and, 
though a man of the world, a gossip, and a politician, was as irritable and 
uneasy a companion as the most retired of hermits. The great move- 
ments of thought generally spread, it is supposed, from the metropolitan 
centres, where intellectual activity is stimulated by the constant col- 
lision of eager and excited minds. But a new taste may make its 
appearance in the corners to which sensitive men retire from the uncon- 
genial atmosphere of the world, and cultivate at their ease what is 
first an individual crotchet and afterwards developes into a fashionable 
amusement. 

Gray, beyond all doubt, was the one man of genius of the school 
after the early death of Collins, for it would be strained to give a higher 
name than taient even to Horace Walpole’s remarkable intellectual 
vivacity. Tom Warton’s biographer (it is impossible to speak of Thomas) 
has drawn an elaborate parallel, in the proper historical fashion, between 
his hero and Gray. They were both dons, professors, students of anti- 
quities, lovers of nature and of the romantic, composers of odes, and so 
forth. The parallel contains a good deal of truth, but it is consistent 
with an amusing contrast. Tom Warton was the thoroughly jovial, 
undignified don of the period. His poetry—even if his Zriwmph of Isis 
be superior to Mason’s /sis, and his sonnets deserve some praise in a 
century barren of sonnets—is not generally refreshing; the poor man 
had to construct some of those fanciful pieces of verse which laureates 
in those days were bound to manufacture for the sovereign’s birthday, 
and one cannot glance at them (nobody can read them) without profound 
sympathy. But his humorous verses have still a pleasant ring about 
them. There is a contagion in the enthusiasm with which he celebrates 
the virtues of Oxford ale. When he imagines himself discommuned for 
his indulgence, and unable even to get longer “ tick” at the pothouse, he 
daringly compares himself to Adam exiled from Paradise. In another 
poem we have the characteristic triumph of the steady don, who has 
stuck to a bachelor life, over the misguided victim to matrimony and a 
college living. Thus will the poor fellow lament as butcher’s bills and 
school fees become heavier year by year : — 


Why did I sell my college life 

(He cries) for benefice and wife ? 
Return, ye days when endless pleasure 
I found in reading or in leisure, 
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When calm around the common room 
I puffed my daily pipe’s perfume, 
Rode for a stomach, and inspected 

At annual bottlings corks selected, 
And din’d untaxed, untroubled, under 
The portrait of our pious founder! 


These of course are youthful productions ; but, if all tales be true, 
the tastes described did not die out. Once, it is said, Warton’s presence 
was required on some grand public function. The Professor was not to 
be found till an ingenious person suggested that a drum and a fife should 
be sent through the streets performing a jovial and Jacobite tune; and 
before long the sweet notes enticed Warton from a public-house, pipe in 
mouth and with rumpled bands, to be miserably deceived in his hopes of 
fun. More creditable, and apparently more authentic, anecdotes relate 
how he took part in the boyish pranks of his brother’s pupils at Win- 
chester, and once at least composed a copy of Latin verses for a youth- 
ful companion, and insisted upon taking the half-crown which had been 
offered as a reward for their excellence before the mild imposture was 
detected. 

Most men grow tired of pipes and ale and the jolly bachelor life of 
common rooms soon after they have put on their master’s hood. In the 
old days, before commissions and reform, when the Universities were 
more frequently regarded as a permanent retreat for men who could find 
a pipe a sufficient substitute for a wife, such jolly fellows as Warton 
formed a larger part of the college society. Most of them, however, 
were duller dogs than Tom Warton, who, with all his enjoyment of such 
heavy festivities, managed to write some laborious books. A proud, 
fastidious, and exquisitely sensitive man like Gray looked upon the 
whole scene with infinite contempt and scorn. It does not appear to be 
very clearly made out why he should have resided permanently at Cam- 
bridge, except for the sake of the libraries. Apparently he had resented 
some of Walpole’s supercilious conduct, and possibly conduct which 
deserves a harsher name ; for it is said that Walpole opened a letter ad- 
dressed to Gray in the expectation of finding some disrespectful notice of 
himself. Anyhow, Gray erased Walpole from his list of friends, though he 
consented to resume acquaintanceship. He might previously have con- 
descended to accept some of the appointments which Walpole could have 
easily procured during his father’s ministry. But the father was turned 
out of office whilst the son was a discarded friend, and Gray, unwilling 
to enter the struggle of professional life, settled down at the University, 
though he always regarded it and its inhabitants with unqualified con- 
tempt. Gray—as his letters prove—had a very keen sense of humour, 
and when he chose could put a very sharp edge to his tongue. He let 
his fellow-residents know that he thought them fools—an opinion which 
they were perverse enough to resent.,| The poem with which he greeted 
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Cambridge on first returning from his travels, headed a Hymn to Jg- 
norance, is a curious contrast to Warton’s enthusiastic Zriwmph of Isis. 
Hail, horrors, hail! ye ever gloomy bowers, 
Ye Gothic fanes and antiquated towers, 
Where rushy Camus’ slowly winding flood 
Perpetual draws his humid train of mud— 


is the opening of his uncomplimentary address to his alma mater.\ “ At 
the very time,” says Parr, in that style of delicious pomposity which 
smells of his immortal wig, “in which Mr. Gray spoke so contemptuously 
of Cambridge, that very University abounded in men of erudition and 
science, with whom the first scholars would not have disdained to con- 
verse ; and who shall convict me of exaggeration when I bring forward 
the names” of the immortal so-and-so? The names include, it is true, 
some which have still a right to respect—Bentley, Waterland, and Conyers 
Middleton, for example—but the most eminent were just dead or 
dying when Gray came into residence, and dignified heads of houses, like 
Bentley and Waterland, were in a seventh heaven of dignity, quite in- 
accessible to the youthful poet. It does not now appear that it can ever 
have been a great privilege to live in the same town with “ Provost 
Snape,” “Tunstall the public orator,” or “ Asheton of Jesus.” Gray 
knew something of Middleton (who died in 1750, when Gray was 34), 
and speaks of his house as the only one in Cambridge where it was easy 
to converse ; and he takes care to add that even Middleton was only an 


“ old acquaintance,” which is but an indifferent likeness of a friend. | He ~ ‘ 
made a few intimacies—chiefly with younger men, like Mason, who soon o’~ 


ceased to be residents—but the bulk of the University was in his eyes con- 


temptible ; and, on the whole, contemporary evidence would lead to the . “" 


conclusion that his opinion was not far wrong. Cambridge had pos- 
sessed very eminent men in the days of Bentley, Newton, Waterland, 
Sherlock, and Middleton, and it has had very eminent men at a later 
period, but Gray was himself almost the only man in the middle of the 
eighteenth century whom anybody need care to remember now. At any 
rate, there was a large proportion of that ale-drinking, tobacco-smoking 
element amongst the jolly fellows of the combination room, whose society 
Warton might relish, but whom Gray regarded with supreme contempt. 
The fellow-commoners appear by his account to have exceeded in 
audacity the young gentlemen who lately exhibited their sense of playful 
humour by defacing certain statues at Oxford. The wits of an earlier day 
put poor Gray in fear of his life. He ordered a rope ladder, to be able to 
escape from his rooms in case they set the college on fire; and, if I 
remember the tradition rightly, they set a “booby trap” for the poet, 
and, raising an alarm, induced him to descend his rope ladder into a 
water butt. Anyhow, poor Gray was driven from Peterhouse to 
Pembroke, and there abstracted his mind from the academical noises by 
a course of study which, according to his admirers (but who shall 
answer for the admirers ?), made him profoundly familiar with every branch 
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of learning except mathematics. Meanwhile his appearance and manners 
were calculated to emphasise and provoke the mutual dislike between 
himself and his rougher surroundings. His rooms were scrupulously 
neat, with mignonette in the windows and flowers elegantly planted in 
china vases; he spoke little in general society, and compiled biting 
epigrams or classical puns with a derisory application to his special 
associates. In short, in outward appearance he belonged to the class fop 
or petit-maitre, mincing, precise, affected, and as little in harmony with 
the rowdy fellow-commoners as Hotspur’s courtier with the rough 
soldiers on the battle-field. 

The want of harmony between Gray and his surroundings goes far to 
explain his singular want of fertility. In fact, we may say—without 
any want of respect for a venerable institution—that Gray could hardly 
have found a more uncongenial residence. Cambridge boasts of its 
poets ; and a University may well be proud which has had, amongst 
many others, such inmates as Spenser, Milton, Dryden, Gray, Coleridge, 
Wordsworth, Byron, and Mr. Tennyson. If a sceptic chooses to ask what 
share the University can claim in stimulating the genius of those illus- 
trious men, the answer might be difficult. But, in any case, no poet 
except Gray loved his University well enough to become a resident. If 
it were not for Gray I should be inclined to guess that a poet don was a 
contradiction in terms. The reason is very obvious to anyone who has 
enjoyed the latter title. It is simply that no atmosphere can be con- 
ceived more calculated to stimulate that excessive fastidiousness which all 
but extinguished Gray’s productive faculties. He might wrap himself in 
simple contempt for the ale-drinking vanity of don. He could, in the 
old college slang, “sport his oak ” and despise their railings, and even the 
shouts of “ Fire!” of the worthy fellow-commoners.( But a poet requires 
some sympathy and, if possible, some worshippers. The inner circle of 
Gray’s intimates was naturally composed of men fastidious like himself, 
and all of them more or less critics by profession. The reflection would 
be forced upon his mind, whenever he thought of publishing, What will 
be thought of my poems by Provost Snape, and Mr. Public-Orator 
Tunstall, and Asheton of Jesus, and those other luminaries whom Dr. 
Parr commemorates? And undoubtedly their first thought would be to 
show their claim to literary excellence by picking holes in their friend’s 
compositions. They would rejoice greatly when they could show that 
faculties sharpened by the deteetion of false quantities and slips of 
grammar in their pupils’ Latin verses were equal to the discovery of 
solecisms and defective rhymes in the work of a living poet. Gray’s 
extreme sensitiyeness to all such quillets of criticism is marked in every 
poem he wrote.) Had he been forced to fight his way in literature he 
would have learnt to swallow his scruples and take the chance in a free 
give and take struggle for fame. In a country living he might have 
forgotten his tormentors and have married a wife to secure at least one 
thoroughly appreciative and intelligent admirer. But to be shut up in 
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a small scholastic clique, however little he might respect their individual 
merits, to have the chat of combination rooms ever in his ears, to be 
worried by bands of professional critics at every turn, was as though a 
singing bird should build over a wasp nest. The Hlegy and the Odes 
just struggled into existence, though much of them was written before he 
settled down as a resident ; but Gray, like many another don of great 
abilities, finished but a minute fragment of the work of which he more 
or less contemplated the execution. The books contemplated but never 
carried out by men in his position would make a melancholy and 
extensive catalogue. The effect of these influences upon his work is 
palpable to every reader of Gray. No English poet has ever given more 
decisive proof that he shared that secret of clothing even an obvious 
thought in majestic and resounding language, which we naturally call 
Miltonic. Though he modestly asserts that he inherits 
Nor the pride nor ample pinion 
That the Theban eagle bear, 
Sailing with supreme dominion 
Through the azure deep of air, 
yet we feel that none of his contemporaries—perhaps none of his suc- 
cessors—could have equalled, in dignity and richness of style, the noble 
passage in which that phrase occurs. And yet we must also feel that if 
his “car,” as he says of Dryden’s, is borne by “ coursers of ethereal race,” 
they are constantly checked before they can get into full career. He 
takes flight as if the azure deep were the natural home in which he could 
sail suspended like the eagle without perceptible effort. But the wings 
droop before they are well unfurled, and the magnificent strain ceases 
without giving the promised satisfaction. Even the Hlegy flags a little 
towards the end; the “hoary-headed swain” becomes rather flat in his 
remarks, and the concluding epitaph has just a little too much twang of 
epigrammatic smartness. I fully agree, indeed, with Wolfe that it was 
a far greater achievement to write the Elegy than to storm the heights 
of Abram, and, for my part, hold that only a soldier, or author, or civi- 
lian of ultra-military enthusiasm could suppose that such a comparison 
involved condescension on the side of the general. Gray and his personal 
admirers seem to have been annoyed at the preference given to this above 
his other writings. It proved, so he argued, that the stupid public cared 
for the subject instead of the art; that they liked the Llegy as they 
liked Blair’s Grave, and would have liked it as well if the same 
thoughts had been expressed in prose. Undoubtedly the public will 
always refuse to make that distinction between form and matter which 
seems so important to the critical mind. It is not, however, that they 
are unaffected by the artistic skill, but that they are affected uncon- 
sciously. The meditations of Blair, of Young, and of Hervey, equally 
popular in their day, have fallen into disrepute for want of the inquisitive 
felicity of language which has preserved the Elegy. It is a common- 
place thing to say that the power of giving freshness to commonplace is 
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amongst the highest proofs of poetical genius. One reason is, apparently, 
that it is so difficult to extract the pure and ennobling element from the 
coarser materials in which any obvious truth comes to be embedded. 
The difficulty of feeling rightly is as great as the difficulty of finding a 
worthy utterance of the feeling. Everybody may judge of the difficulty 
of Gray’s task who will attend to what passes at a funeral. On such an 
occasion one is inclined to fancy, & priori, mourners will drop all affecta- 
tion and speak poetically because they will speak from their hearts ; but, 
asa matter of fact, there is no occasion on which there is generally such a 
lavish expenditure of painful and jarring sentiment, of vulgarity, affecta- 
tion, and insincerity ; and thus Gray’s meditations stand out from other 
treatments of a similar theme not merely by the technical merits of the 
language, but by the admirable truth and purity of the underlying senti- 
ment. The temptation to be too obtrusively moral and improving, 
to indulge in inappropriate epigram, in sham feeling, in idle sophis- 
try, in strained and exaggerated gloominess, or even on occasion to 
heighten the effect by inappropriate humour, is so strong with most 
people that Gray’s kindness and delicacy of feeling, qualities which 
were perceptible to the despised public, must be regarded as con- 
tributing quite as much to the success of the Hleyy as the technical merits 
of form, which, moreover, can hardly be separated from the merits of 
substance. 

Indeed, when we come to the other odes which have similar qualities 
of mere style, we are at no loss to explain the difference of reception. 
The beautiful Ode upon Eton, for example, comes into conflict with 
one’s common sense. We know too well that an Eton boy is not always 
the happy and immaculate creature of Gray’s fancy ; and one feels that 
the reflections upon his probable degradation imply a fit of temporary ill- 
humour in the poet, supervening, no doubt, upona deeper vein of melan- 
choly. The sentiment is too splenetic to be pleasing. The Bard, which 
has, I suppose, been recited by schoolboys as frequently as the Elegy, is a 
morecurious indication of the peculiarities of Gray’s method of composition. 
Mason gives an account of the remarkable transformation which it under- 
went. Gray’s first intention, it appears, was that the bard should declare 
prophetically that poets should never be wanting “ to celebrate true virtue 
and valour in immortal strains, to expose vice and infamous pleasure, and 
boldly censure tyranny and oppression.” Undoubtedly this gives a 
meaning to the ode worthy of the beginning. The victim could not 
make a more effective retort. But, unluckily, when the bard had got 
into full swing it struck him that the facts were not what his theory 
required. Shakspeare, says Mason, liked Falstaff in spite of his vices ; 
Milton censured tyranny in prose; Dryden was a court parasite; Pope, 
a Tory ; and Addison, “ though a Whig,” was a poor poet. The poor bard 
was therefore in the miserable position—one of the most wretched known 
to humanity—ofa man who has begun a fine speech and does not see his 
way out of it. If Gray had taken a wider view of the poet’s true func- 
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tion, he might still have found some embodiment for his thoughts ; for 
English poetry, though it may not have been Whiggish, may certainly 
be regarded as the fullest expression of the more liberal and hunanising 
conceptions of the world which have to struggle against the pedantry 
and narrowness of prosaic professional theorisers. But the bard required 
sound Whig poetry to point his moral, and it was not forthcoming. Con- 
sequently he has to take refuge in the very scanty consolation afforded by 
the bare reflection that Spenser, Shakespeare, and Milton would begin to 
write some time after the descendants of a Welshman had ascended the 
throne. One would not grudge any satisfaction to an unfortunate gentle- 
man just about to commit suicide; but one must admit that he was 
easily pleased. 

This want-of any central idea converts the ode into a set of splendid 
fragments of verse, which scarcely hold together. Contemporary critics 
complained grievously of its “obscurity”—a phrase which seems ill- 
placed to us who know by experience what obscurity may really mean. 
An obscurity removable by a slight knowledge of English history and a 
recollection of the fact that Richard II. is said to have been starved 
instead of stabbed, as in Shakespeare, by Exton, is not of a very grievous 
kind; but the absence of any intelligible motive in the bard’s final 
rupture is more serious. )A poet surely might have acted upon the 
tant pis pour les faits theory, and proceeded to make his general assertion 
without waiting for confirmatory evidence. A writer who, like Gray, 


secretes his poetry line by line and spreads the process over years, seems , 


to fall into the same faults which are more frequently due to haste. He 


pores over his conceptions so long that he becomes blind to defects obvious )” 


to a fresh observer, and rather misses his point, as he introduces minute 
alterations without noticing their effect on the context. One wonders 
how a man of Gray’s exquisite perception could have introduced the 
lines— 

And gorgeous dames, and statesmen old 

In bearded majesty appear— 


without seeing that we are only saved by a comma, and a comma easily 
neglected, from assuming that a Julia Pastrana would have been a usual 
phenomenon at the court of Elizabeth. \ Correction continued after the 
freshness of the impression has died away is apt to lead to such over- 
sight. 

The learned and fastidious don shows through the inspired “bard”? 
by many equally unmistakable indications. His editor, Mitford, collected 
a number of parallel passages which curiously indicate the degree in which 
his mind was saturated with recollections of poetical literature. It seems 
to be now considered as unjustifiable plagiarism for a poet to assimilate 
the phrases of his predecessors. We may, indeed, find abundant proofs of 
familiarity with Shakespeare in Shelley, and in more recent writers ; but 
they are generally of the unconscious kind, and would be avoided as sing 
against originality. The poets of the last century, such as Goldsmith 
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and especially Pope, had no scruples in the matter. Their work did not 
profess to be a sudden and spontancous inspiration. It was a slow 
elaboration, with which it was perfectly allowable to interweave any 
quantity of previously manufactured material so long as the juncture 
was not palpable. Gray’s adaptations seem sometimes to make the whole 
tissue of his poetry. He owns to an unconscious appropriation from 
Green (author of the Spleen) of the main thought of his Ode to the 
Spring, the comparison of men to ephemeral insects. But everyhere he 
is giving out phrases which he has previously assimilated. So in the 
very spirited translation from the Norse, ‘‘ Uprose the king of men with 
speed,” we have a verse from the Allegro—“ Right against the Eastern 
Gate ”—cropping up naturally in quite a fresh connection. A single 
phrase seems to combine several semi-conscious recollections. The words 
in the Lard “ dear as the ruddy drops that warm my heart” come from 
Shakespeare, and the preceding “ dear as the light that visits those sad 
eyes ” are perhaps from Otway. But it is useless to accumulate instances 
of so palpable a process. 

It is only in character, again, that Gray should have clung to a 
peculiar dictum, as he would have insisted upon wearing his proper 
academical costume in a performance in the senate-house. He would no 
more have dropped into Wordsworth’s vernacular than he would have 
smoked a pipe in one of Warton’s pot-houses. | Wordsworth con- 
sidered this dignity to be unnatural pomposity; and undoubtedly 
the language is frequently conventional and “unnatural,” and a 
stumbling-block of offence to the generation which gave up wigs. 
Equally annoying was Gray’s immense delight in semi-allegorical 
figures. We have whole catalogues of abstract qualities scarcely per- 
sonified. Ambition, bitter Scorn, grinning Infamy, Falsehood, hard 
Unkindness, keen Remorse, and moody Madness are all collected in one 
stanza not exceptional in style—beings which to us are almost as offensive 
as the muse whom he has pretty well ceased to invoke, though he still 
appeals to his lyre. This fashion reached its culminating point in the 
celebrated invocation, somewhere recorded by Coleridge, “ Inoculation, 
heavenly maid!” The personified qualities are a kind of fading “ sur- 
vival ”—ghosts of the old allegorical persons who put on a rather more 
solid clothing of flesh and blood with Spenser, and with Gray scarcely 
putting in a stronger claim to vitality than is implied in the use 
of capital letters. The “muses” were nearly extinct, and in Pope’s 
time the gods and goddesses had come to be regarded as so much 


etry. They were, 
t 


“machinery” invented by Homer to work his epic po 
in fact, passions and qualities in masquerade; and they therefore found 
it very easy, in the next generation, to drop even this thin disguise, and 


Y 
i 
4 


fit themselves for poetic usage, not by taking the name of a pagan deity, 
L 5M J 3 pag y: 
but by a simple typographical device. 
Ut 1) ] y pogray 


| What would Gray have done under more congenial circumstances 
if he produced such inimitable fragments under such adverse conditions 
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—when his learning threatened to choke his fire, when his exquisite taste 
was pampered with excessive fastidiousness, and his temper and position 
alienated him from the most vigorous intellectual movement of the day ? 
Perhaps—for the region of the might-have-been is boundless—he would 
have produced a masterpiece of the “ grand style,” worthy of a place by 
Milton’s finest work ; or, as possibly, he would have done nothing. It 
is an amusing exercise of the imagination to place our favourite authors 
in different countries and centuries, and to trace their hypothetical 
development a century earlier. I fancy that Gray would have buried 
himself still more profoundly from the political convulsions which 
attracted Milton’s sterner and more active spirit; he would have 
studied Plotinus and Maimonides, and found sympathetic companion- 
ship amongst the Cambridge Platonists; he would have written some 
fragment of semi-mystical reverie, showing stupendous learning and 
philosophic breadth of thought, and possibly have composed some divine 
poems for the admiration of Henry More or John Norris. Warton, 
doubtless, would at any period have enjoyed Oxford ale, and joined in 
the jolly song, “ Back and side go bare, go bare ;” he would have some- 
times accompanied Burton on the rambles where he was thrown into fits 
of Jaughter by listening to the ribaldry of the bargees at the bridge end ; 
he would still have been an antiquarian, and his note book might have 
contributed quaint scraps of learning to the Anatomy of Melancholy. 
Mason, anxious not to sink the man of the world in the country parson, 
would have racked his unfortunate brains for conceits worthy to be 
placed beside the most fashionable compositions of Donne or Cowley. 
Horace Walpole would, of course, have been at any time the prince of 
gossips ; he would have kept most judiciously on the safe side in the most 
dangerous revolutions, and have come just near enough to collect the 
most interesting scandals in the courts of the Stuarts; but probably his 
lively intellect would have led him to drop in occasionally at the meet- 
ings of the infant Royal Society, and to have been one of the early 
cultivators of a taste for ancient marbles or a judicious patron of 
Vandykes. It is, perhaps, harder to assign the precise place in our own 
days, when the separate niches are not so distinctly marked off, and even 
the Universities scarcely afford a satisfactory refuge for the would-be 
recluse; but at least one may assume that each of them would have 
been sesthetie to his fingers’ ends, and have been thoroughly on a level 
with the last new developments of taste, whether for medieval architec- 


] 
ture or the art of the Renaissance, or that style which is called after Queen 


gon which Cardinal Newman saw from his windows 





Amne. The snapdra 
of Trinity, and took for the emblem of his perpetual residence in the 
University, was probably flourishing when Warton’s residence in the 
sane college ceased ; and Warton, in spite of that love of ale which is 
perhaps more prominent than it should be in our impressions of his 
character, would beyond all doubt have been a member of that school of 
which his successor was the greatest ornament, and which has given a . 
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new meaning to the old phrase High Church. It was amongst the 
Wartons and their friends that the word “ Gothic,” used by earlier writers 
as a simple term of abuse, came to have a more appreciative meaning ; 
they were the originators of the so-called romanticism made popular by 
Scott, and which counts for somuch in the Anglo-Catholic development. ] 


“A ‘The paradox, in short, with which I started comes simply to this : 


that Gray and his friends were eclectics. This taste for the “Gothic” 
was a kind of happy thought, a lucky discovery made by men feeling 
round rather vaguely for a new mode of literary and artistic enjoyment 
—not quite content with the exceedingly comfortable and respectable 
century in which they lived, and yet not clearly seeing how to improve 
upon it. Horace Walpole, the shrewdest of all and the least of a recluse, 
was, on one side, a thorough man of his time; he was a freethinker of 
the Voltaire type; believed—so far as he believed in anything—in 
Pope’s poetry and Locke’s philosophy; he sneered at enthusiasm and 
sentimentalism, and at any revolutionary movement calculated directly or 
indirectly to deprive Horace Walpoles of comfortable sinecures. But he 
had a taste, and money to spend upon it ; so he made Gothic chapels and 
halls of lath and plaster, played with antiquarian researches, and wrote a 
romance which was made of literary lath and plaster to match the materials 
of Strawberry Hill. Gray’s dilettanteism was far more serious and sys- 
tematic, but it necessarily took the same direction. He did more than 
dabble in antiquarianism ; he read with insatiable appetite ; he became, 
I suppose, profound in Gothic architecture, so far as isolated efforts could 
make a man profound. But his attempts at putting his theory in prac- 
tice were clearly of the Strawberry Hill kind. He instructs his friend 
to buy bits of plain coloured glass, and arrange the tops of his windows 
in a “mosaic of his own fancy,” only observing that, to give them a 
“ Gothic aspect,” it will be enough to turn the fragments ‘ corner-ways.” 
Then he manages to procure “stucco paper” at 3d. a yard, which is 
“rather pretty and nearly Gothic,” and apparently represents Gothic 
arches and niches. It will produce an awkward effect, as he admits, 
where the pattern has to be turned the wrong way; and, indeed, he 
is awake to the inadequacy of the crude revival. Painters, as he says, 
make objects which are more like goose pies than cathedrals. The new 
toy was still in a very imperfect and rickety state. 

One of the quaintest illustrations of the Gothicism of that time is in 
Mason’s English Garden. It is a weary bit of didactic poetry, and a 
most amiable and lenient critic, Hartley Coleridge, pronounces it to be 
the dullest poem which he ever attempted to read. It is hard, says 
Coleridge, to suppose it “ wholly destitute of beauties, especially” (why 
especially ?) “as it consists of 2,423 lines of blank verse ;” but he docs 
not seem to have discovered any. Had the critic persevered to the end 
of the fourth book, he might at least have been rewarded by a smile 
at the author. Mason iries to enliven his performance by a story 
about a pattern man of taste and virtue, named Alcander, whose tragical 
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sorrows are soothed by religion and landscape gardening. It is enough 
to notice his performances in the last capacity. Alcander, as his name 
suggests, ig an English country gentleman, possessed of an ancient 


mansion 
Coeval with those rich cathedral fanes 
(Gothic ill named) whose harmony results 
From disunited parts, 
Alcander shows his taste by a restoration in the manner of the time. 
Let every structure, he proclaims, 
needful for a farm . 
Arise in castle-semblance ; the huge barn 
Shall with a mock porteullis awe the gate 
Where Ceres entering, o’er the flail-proof floor 
In golden triumph rides ; some tower rotund 
Shall to the pigeons and their callow young 
Safe roost afford, and every buttress broad 
Whose proud projection seems a mass of stone 
Give space to stall the heifer and the steed. 
So shall each part, though turned to rural use, 
Deccive the eye with those bold feudal farms 


Which Fancy loves to gaze on, 


He afterwards adopts a similar method 


To hide the structure rude where Winter pounds 
In conie pit his congelations hoar ; 


concealing his ice house and dairy behind a modern “ time-struck abbey.” 
Alcander thus displays those admirable qualities of head and heart 
which enable him to bear with resignation the melancholy death of a 
beloved object. He finally consoles himself by placing her monument 
in a sham hermitage. The Gothic revival of a century ago sounds 
absurd enough to our ears, and it must be confessed that our foolery is 
more systematic and scientific, as it is probably more destructive. 
Alcander, happily, did not “ restore” his castle, though he surrounded it 
with those queer farm buildings and brand-new ruins. Pope, it seems, had 
set the fashion of landscape gardening on the little plot of ground which, 
as Horace Walpole tells us, he had “ twisted and twirled, and rhymed 
and harmonised, till it appeared two or three sweet little lawns opening 
and opening beyond one another, the whole surrounded with thick, 
impenetrable woods.” Mason, Spence, Shenstone, and other persons of 
literary note helped, according to their opportunities, to promote the 
revolt against the old-fashioned style in which, as Mason puts it, Folly 
combined with Wealth 
To plan that formal, dull, disjointed.seene 
Which once was eall’d a garden. 

He denounces the stiff canals, the clipped yews and holly hedges, and 
the geometric patterns of “tonsile box” with the zeal of a reformer. 
The theory seems to be that a garden ought to look as if it were not a 
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| garden. The change of taste, however, was doubtless symptomatic of 
the growing “love of nature,” though I do not presume to discuss its 

|| merits. It was a development parallel to the literary change implied in 
| the renewed taste for old ballads, for archaic poetry, or what passed for such, 
{under the names of Ossian and Rowley, and for Elizabethan literature. “ 
Such tastes, however significant of the advent of a literary revo- 
lution, did not imply any revolutionary purpose in their cultiva- 
| tors. If Gray loved Spenser he was even more enthusiastic about 
Dryden, from whom he professed to have learnt the art of versification. 

Cowper tried to supersede Pope’s Homer. Gray declared that nobody 
would ever translate Homer as well as Pope. Gray was as orthodox in 
| his literary as in his philosophical profession of faith; and his most 
avowed disciple Mason was, on the whole, of the same persuasion, In 

E Warton and Beattie there is clearly some anticipation of Scott’s ro- 
f manticism, but Mason’s experiments were rather in the classical direc- 
tion. His Lnglish Garden was his most ponderous and unsuccessful 
performance. In some other efforts he showed a keenness of style, a 
causticity of satire, which induced the late Mr. Dilke to suggest him 
: | (not quite seriously, I fancy) as a possible candidate for the questionable 
} honour of being the real Junius. It would be difficult indeed to imagine 
{ that Junius could by any possibility have been a country clergyman, 
| living for the greatest part of the year ata distance from the political 
gossip of the day, however much interested in the spread of sound Whig 
principles. It is amusing to read the correspondence between Mason and 
his two friends Gray and Walpole, and to note how the respectful 
disciple, reverently receiving from his teachers little hints of criticism— 
i | laudatory, it is true, for the most part, but also dashed with tolerably 
sharp sarcasm—gradually developes into the rather dandified clergy- 
man, anxious to show that the man of the world is not altogether sunk 
in the rustic parson; that he is no pedant, but a man of taste, and 
capable of tagging his remarks with bits of fashionable French, and even 
of occasionally repaying in kind his correspondent’s affluence of the 
Jatest scandals. Mason’s clerical gown did not sit very well upon him, 
though he seems to have been conscientious and independent, and not 
without some genuine kindliness of nature. But he always gives one 
the impression of being out of place in his cassock. It would not be 


, | easy to find a more quaint expression of the unprofessional turn of mind 
i | in a clergyman than a defence of Christianity in one of his sermons. 
“Tf,” he says, “the British Constitution will not enable a man to dis- 
| pense with religion, we must admit that nothing can ;” and he proceeds 

to establish a proposition which certainly would not be considered as 


requiring defence in a modern pulpit—that even the Magna Charta and 
the Bill of Rights did not supersede the Gospels. His claims to be a 
conceivable Junius seem to depend chiefly upon the clever squib called 
| Heroic Epistle, which is an amusing burlesque of the architectural 
aLTs 


Chambers, and implies a want of reverence for 


erotchets of Sir 
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George III. Mason took immense pains to conceal the authorship of this 
and some less successful sequels, and so far followed the steps of Junius ; 
but it is impossible to fancy that the great pamphleteer would have 
made such a cackling over such a trifle, or have heen so sensitive to the 
praises of his confidant Walpole. 

Gray speaks of Mason’s “ insatiable reforming mouth,” and remarks 
that he has no passions “ except a little malice and revenge.” There was 
a good deal of acidity in his nature, developed, perhaps, by his uncongenial 
position and by domestic trouble, ifhe had not the rancour and force which 
make a great satirist ; but in earlier days Gray found in him a simple- 
minded and enthusiastic disciple, who read little or nothing, but wrote 
abundance, “and that with a design to make a fortune by it.” His 
two poems Llfrida and Caractacus were fruits of this early fluency. 
They have been criticised elaborately by Hartley Coleridge, but belong, 
I think, to that kind and class of literature upon which serious criticism 
would be rather wasted. It is not that they are bad; rather they 
suggest an uncomfortable reflection upon the quantity of real talent, as 
well as conscientious effort, which may be thrown away in producing 
work unmistakably second-rate and void of genuine vitality. We can 
better estimate the extreme rarity and value of genius by measuring it 
against the achievements of remarkable cleverness. Hastily read, or 
read whilst still possessing the gloss of novelty, Mason’s work might 
look like Gray’s. Here, for example, is the first stanza of a chorus from 
Caractacus, which Gray not only praised to Mason, but cites in one of 
his notes as a proof that sublime odes: could still be written in English :— 

Hark! heard ye not yon footstep dread, 
That shook the earth with thund’ring tread ? 
’Twas Death. In haste 


) 


The warrior past ; 
High towered his helmed head: 
I mark’d his mail; I mark’d his shield; 
I ’spyed the sparkling of his spear ; 
I saw his giant arm the falehion wield ; 
Wide way'd the lickering blade, and fir’d the angry air.* 


Longer quotation might be tiresome; but Mason continues to the end 
with all the manner of a genuine poet, and doubtless cheated himself 
as well as Gray into the impression that he had the real stuff in him. 
The effect is respectable at a little distance, though the work will not 
bear a moment’s inspection. 

The general design of the plays, however, is more to my purpose 
than the merits of their execution. At that time the worship of Shake- 
speare, though sometimes extravagant, had not become a mere slavish 
idolatry. It was still permitted to see spots in the sun; and not yet 
fashionable for poets to try to revive the Elizabethan style, though Mason 


* The last line is an emendation for “ Courage was in his van and Conquest in his 


ti]]} 


rear,” a line still more @ la Gray, but removed in compliance with a criticism of Gray’s. 
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made one feeble attempt at a play “on the old English model.” Gray, 
with his catholic taste, admired Racine, and began a play in imitation of 
Britannicus; and the faithful Mason decided that a “ medium between 
the French and English taste would be preferable to either.” He had 
also a fancy that the ancient chorus might be restored, so as at once 
to give greater opportunities for poetical descriptions and the graceful 
introduction of “moral reflections.” Though Gray ridiculed his argu- 
ments pretty sharply, he stuck to his plan as obstinately as Sam Weller 
when insisting, in defiance of paternal remonstrances, upon a poetical 


conclusion to his love letter. Accordingly, in Elfrida and Caractacus, 


certain bands of British virgins and druids talk the twaddle and burst 
into the lyrical irrelevance which are the function of a chorus. Mason 
had abundant self-complacency ; and though his plays had only a mode- 
rate success, owing to the bad taste of the public, he felt that his 
ingenious eclecticisms combined the various merits of Sophocles, Racine, 
and Shakespeare. Unsuccessful authors may well invoke blessings on 
the man who invented conceit. But Mason, after all, writes like a cul- 
tivated scholar, with sensibility to poetic excellence, though without real 
poetic power; and if we laugh at his taste, our grandchildren will 
probably laugh with equal self-satisfaction at ours. 

In truth, this fashion of writing plays not intended, or scarcely in- 
tended, for the stage, of which Mason was one of the first originators, is 
characteristic of the whole school. I will not argue a large question 
here, or deny that something may be said for the practice; and yet it 
seems as though a play which is not to be acted has a more than super- 
ficial resemblance to the feudal castles which were not meant for defence, 
and the abbeys in which there were to be no monks. The farm is dic- 
tated by conditions which are no longer present to the writer’s mind, and 
are therefore apt to be a mere encumbrance. If you build a portcullis 
to let in cows, not to exclude maurauders, it is apt to become rather 
ludicrously unreal. If you know that your play is to be read and not 
to be seen, the whole dramatic arrangement is on the way to become a 
mere sham. It does not grow out of the poetical conception, but is fitted 
on toit in compliance with a fashion. Why bother yourself to make 
the actors tell a story, when it is simpler and easier to tell it yourself? 

In this sense literature grows more “ artificial” as it is encumbered 
with more dead forms having no significance except as remnants of ex- 
tinct conditions. There was a time, we are told, when art was perfectly 
spontaneous, and the critic was happily not existent. People sang or 
recited by instinct, without asking how or why. That golden age—if it 
ever existed since men were monkeys—had long passed away even in 
the beginning of modern literature. Spenser and Shakespeare, for ex- 
ample, probably thought about the principles of their art almost as much 
as their modern critics, and were very consciously trying experiments and 
devising new forms of expression. But, as the noxious animal called a 
critic becomes rampant, we have a different phase, which seems to he 
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illustrated by the case of Gray and his fellows. The distinction seems 
to be that the critic, as he grows more conceited, not only lays down 
rules for the guidance of the imaginative impulse, but begins to think 
himself capable of producing any given effect at pleasure. He has got 
to the bottom of the whole affair, and can tell you what is the chemical 
composition of a Haml:t, or an Agamemnon, or an Iliad, and can there- 
fore teach you what materials to select and how to combine them. He 
can give you a recipe for an epic poem, or for communicating the proper 
medieval or classical flavour to your performance. If he is as clever a 
man as Mason, he will perhaps go a little further, and show not only 
how to extract the peculiar essence of a Racine or a Shakespeare, but 
how to mix the result so as to produce something better than either. 
In one respect he has clearly made an advance. He is beginning to ap- 
preciate the necessity of a historical study of different literary forms. In 
such quaint, old-fashioned criticism as Addison applied to Milton, where 
Longinus, and Aristotle, and the learned M. Bossu are invoked as final 
authorities about the “fable” and the ‘‘ machinery” and the character 
of the hero, we perceive that the critic is still persuaded that there is 
one absolutely correct and infallible code of art, applicable in all times 
and places. Milton and Homer are regarded as belonging to the same 
class, and are to be judged by the same laws. The later critic, taking a 
wider survey and rummaging amongst the antiquarian stores to discover 
any pearls hidden under Dryasdust’s accumulations, began to see that 
there were many different types of art, each of which possessed its own 
charm and characteristic excellence. He scarcely saw at first that each 
form was also the outgrowth of a particular set of conditions, and could 
not be produced independently of them. It seemed easy to restore any- 
thing that struck him as picturesque or graceful. He could give the old 
ballad air by an arbitrary combination of bad spelling, or make his 
ruined abbey out of a scene painter’s materials. 

This early race of critics had no direct hostility to their own cen- 
tury or to its early classicalism. They were not iconoclasts, but 
only adding some new idols to the old pantheon. They aimed 
at being men of finer and more catholic taste than their neighbours, 
but wished to extend the borders of orthodoxy, to repeal the ana- 
thema which had been pronounced upon the “Gothicism” and bar- 
barism of our old authors, not to anathematise the existing order in 
revenge. They were quiet, orthodox, and substantially conservative, 
even if nominally Whiggish, and feared or detested revolutionary im- 
pulses of any kind from the bottom of their hearts. Such men as Mason 
or the Wartons tried literary experiments which are now of no 
great value, because they represent at best the attempts of a superfi- 
cial connoisseur of talent. They did something by attracting interest to 
researches which produced greater results when carried on by more 
thorough workers in the same mine. But it is also true that they 
were amongst the first to fall into the blunders, since repeated on a more 
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gigantic scale by successors, who have tried more systematically to gal- 
vanise extinct forms into a semblance of vitality. 

Gray, the man of real poetic genius, was also, if his friends judged 
rightly, the most profound antiquarian and the most deeply read of the 
whole school. Many of his critics have lamented the time which he 
spent in making elaborate tables of chronology, in studying genealogy, 
and annotating Dugdale’s .!/onasticon, or Grosier’s Listory of the Chinese 
Dynasties, or the Dotany of Linnzeus, when he might have been writing more 
elegies. There is so much to regret in the world that one would not waste 
much lamentation upon might-have-beens. It is a thousand pities that 
Burns took to drink, that Byron quarrelled with his wife, that Shelley was 
drowned in a squall, and that Gray wasted intellect upon labours which 
were absolutely fruitless ; but we cannot afford to sit down and cry over 
it all. We must take what we can get, and be thankful. But neither 
can one quite accept the optimist theory that Gray really did all that he 
could have done under different circumstances. The fire was all but 
choked by the fuel, and the cloisters of Pembroke acted as a tolerably 
effective extinguisher upon what was left. The peculiar merit of Gray 
is that he had force enough, though only at the cost of slow and laborious 
travail, to find an utterance for genuine emotion, which was enriched 
instead of being made unnatural by his varied culture. The critic in 
him never injured the quality, but only reduced the quantity, of his work. 
What little he left is so perfect in its kind, so far above any contemporary 
performances, because he never forgot, like some learned people, that the 
ultimate aim of the poet should be to touch our hearts by showing his 
own, and not to exhibit his learning, or his fine taste, or his skill in 
mimicking the notes of his predecessors. He could rarely cast aside his 
reserve, or forget his academical dignity enough to speak at all ; but when 
he does speak he always shows that the genuine depth of feeling under- 
lies the crust of propriety. He cannot drop, nor does he desire to drop, 
the conventionality of style, but he makes us feel that he is a human 
being before he is a critic or a don. He wears stately robes because it is 
an ingrained habit, but he does not suppose that the,tailor can make the 
man. In his letters this as clear as in his poetry. (His habitual reserve 
restrains him from sentimentalising, and he generally relieves himself 
by a pleasant vein of sub-acid humour. But now and then he speaks, 
as it were, shyly or half afraid to unbosom himself, and yet with a 
pathetic tenderness which conquers our sympathy. ) Such is the beautiful 
little letter to Mason on the death of his wife, or still more the letter 
in which he confides to his friend Nichols how he had “discovered a 
thing very little known, which is that in one’s whole life one can never 
have more than a single mother.” 
of exquisite sentimentalising without approaching the pathetic charm of 
that single touch of the reserved and outwardly pedantic don. His 
utterance is wrung from him in spite of himself, and still half veiled by 


Sterne might have written a chapter 


the quaintness of the phrase. 
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Gray’s love of nature shows itself in the same way. He does not 
make poetical capital out of it, and indeed has an impression that it would 
be scarcely becoming. Ie would agree with Pope’s contempt for “ pure 
description.” Fields and hills should only be admitted in the background 
of his dignified poetry, and just so far as they are obviously appropriate 
to the sentiment to be expressed. But when he does speak it is always 
with the most genuine feeling in every word. There is a charming little 
description of the Southampton Water and of a sunrise—he can “ hardly 
believe” that anybody ever saw a sunrise before—which are as perfect 
vignettes as can be put upon paper within equal limits, worth acres of 
more pretentious word-painting. He rather despised Mason’s gardening 
tastes, it seems, on the ground that his sham wildernesses and waterfalls 
could never come up to Skiddaw and Lodore. ‘To spend a week at Kes- 
wick is for him to be“ in Elysium.” He kept notes, too, about natural 
history, which seem to show as keen an interest in the behaviour of birds 
or insects as that of White of Selborne himself. And yet his sensibility 
to such impressions has scarcely left a trace in his poetry, except in the 
moping owl and the droning flight of the beetle in the Llegy. The 
Spring has to appear in company with tle “ rosy-bosom’d hours,” and 
the Muse and the insects have to preach a pathetic little sermon to 
justify the notice which is taken of them. Obviously this is not the kind 
of mountain worship which would satisfy Scott or Wordsworth. Gray 
was, perhaps, capable of feeling “the impulse from the vernal wood,” 
as truly as Wordsworth, but he would have altogether rejected the 
doctrine that it could teach him more than all “ the sages,” and resisted 
the temptation to throw his books aside except for a brief constitutional. 
A turn in the backs of the colleges was enough for him, as a rule, and 
sometimes he may thoroughly enjoy a brief holiday by the side of Der- 
wentwater as a delightful relief after the muddy oozings of the Cam. 
Nobody could, in this sense, love nature with a more sincere and vivid 
affection (but such a love of nature is not symptomatic, as with Words- 
worth, or Cowper, or Rousseau, of any preference of savage, or rustic, or 
simple life to the existing order of civilised society. ){It implied at most 
the development of a new taste, inadequately appreciated by the 
cockney men of letters of his own or the preceding generation, but not 
that passionate longing for relicf from an effete set of conventions, poet- 
ical, political, and social, characteristic of the rising school) His head, 
when he t y 





‘avels, is evidently as full of Dugdale’s J/onasticon as of 


’ 


Ossian, and he reconstructs and repeoples Netley Abbey in fancy to give 
a charm to the Solent. He places in ita monk, who glances at the white 
sail that shoots by over a stretch of blue glittering sea visible between 
the oak groves, and then enters and crosses himself to drive away the 


tempter who has thrown that distraction in his way. Gray himself 
pretty much shared the sentiments of his imagined monk, and only catches 
occasional glimpses of natwral scenery from the loopholes of his retreat in 
an eighteenth-eentury cloister. 
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french and English Pictures. 
_— 


“ Arter all, France is a bigger country than England.” Such was the 
trite reflection which I made to console myself for the impression pro- 
duced by the first glimpse of the Paris Salon, and such is the power of 
platitude that it did bring to me some smallamount of consolation. But 
when one comes to consider the matter carefully, there does not seem to 
be any very potent reason why the size of the country should render the 
arrangement of its picture galleries superior in proportion to that size, 
but rather the reverse would seem likely to be the case, and the smaller 
country would be expected to provide adequate accommodation for its 
works of art with greater facility. Taking other things to be equal, it 
must be easier to find room for a thousand pictures than for five thou- 
sand, and London must be small and poor indeed, if she cannot afford the 
space or the money to show her artists’ work in a decently satisfactory 
manner. We know, however, that in truth London is neither small nor 
poor, and that when money is required for any adequate object it flows 
in from many sources almost too profusely. Is it possible, therefore, that 
we do not consider it to be an adequate object that the works of our 
artists should be properly displayed, that the accommodation for such 
works and those who come to see them should be ample, and that even 
the minor wants of the visitors—as, for instance, rest, fresh air, sensible 
refreshment, and perhaps even the possibility of a few whiffs of pipe or 
cigar—should all be considered carefully? And if we do not consider 
this to be necessary or desirable, would it not be well if we were to 
pause fora moment in our admiration for pictures, and ask ourselves why 
we are thus minded—why we crowd a gallery as if it were a railway 
station, provide eatables and drinkables of a kind which is unknown except 
during the mad five minutes which we spend at a railway refreshment 
bar, why we shut out the fresh air, and restrict the seats, and forbid 
smoking as severely as at a Dorcas meeting ? 

Think how different all this is at Paris: you stroll up the Champs- 
Elysées till you come to a building which is about as large as Charing 
Cross Railway station, and you pay your franc and enter. Surely this 
cannot be a picture gallery! No one takes away your umbrella or your 
cigar, and you advance into an enormous hall, roofed with glass, and 
tilled with flowers and statues—flowers of every conceivable kind, not 
displayed in boxes or arranged in glasses or bouquets, but growing in 
profusion in the long beds, and almost concealing the pedestals of 
the statues; everywhere flowers and seats, and groups of people stand- 
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ing before the statues, chattering and laughing, smoking, whispering 
criticisms, or eating, but neither angry, hurried, nor tired. And when 
you leave this hall and ascend to the galleries above, you still meet with 
the same amount of fresh air and possibility of free movement. The 
rooms are so large and lofty, and there are so many of them, that they are 
never really crowded, and even on Thursday and Sunday, when the 
people are admitted without payment, the pictures can at all times be 
comfortably seen. What reason is there in the order of things why all 
this should not be the case in England? I will tell you; for, strange as 
it may seem, this trivial question of the nature and arrangement of the 
exhibition, leads us down to the main cause of the difference between 
French and English art. The reason for our indifference to the bad 
arrangement of our picture galleries, is that we do not care for our 
pictures. It would shock us if the Prince and Princess of Wales were 
to live, say, in an inn on the Edgware Road, but we should see no in- 
congruity in housing our best pictures in any water-tight room, no matter 
how unsightly or how inconvenient. Pictures or statues are nothing to us, 
except appropriate objects to fill spaces on our walls and dark corners 
in our drawing-room, and, were we able, we should degrade all the best art 
of England, to the decoration of a sofa or the pattern of aplate. That is 
the real reason why we can only have uncomfortable picture galleries, 
inadequate alike for the artists and the spectators. We have, we think, 
gone beyond art, have advanced into high intellectual regions whence we 
can afford to look down upon the pretty plaything which has in former 
ages raised the enthusiasm, heightened the joy, and soothed the 
sorrow, of every civilisation that has left its mark upon the world’s his- 
tory, and so weare growing daily more contemptuous of art, more wrong- 
headed in our way of looking at its influence and its aims. Rightly 
understood, the present fashion for art patronage is even a worse sign 
than the neglect that preceded it; for the fashion is founded upon no 
real love or wish for what is beautiful and true, but only on a sort of 
desire to present to the world the sight of an enlightened public who 
encourage in a generous manner all the refinements of life. 

This is the first contrast between the Salon and the Academy : that 
the first with all its errors—and, as we shall proceed to show, they are 
very many and very great—is still the work of men who have in their 
hearts the right feeling for art, even when they fail to grasp its expression ; 
and the second is the work of those who do not in their hearts care for 
art or understand its power. And in each case the real moving agency 
is the way in which the nation thinks; for it is the nation which moves 
the artists as well as produces them, and you can no more have a body of 
good artists when all right feeling for art has been lost, or is yet unborn 
in the hearts of the people, than you can have fruit and flowers from a 
tree, without the sun and air which nourishes its growth. 

‘And now I can fancy that my readers will be likely to remark that 
I am all wrong in this assertion, that art is not really cared for and 
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understood by the English people, and they will point triumphantly to 
the wall-papers, dados, lustred pottery, and art needlework, and ask if all 
that does not show the fondness of the people for art. So I will venture 
to devote a few words to the explanation of what seems to me to 
be the function of the highest art; for it isonly by clearly understanding 
that, that we can form any correct judgment as to our own or our neigh- 
bours’ merits or shortcomings. To do this, we must consider very briefly 
the relation in which painting stands to the sister arts of poetry and 
music. In Lessing’s Zwocoon, the chief book which has treated of this 
relation in any adequate manner, painting and sculpture are placed in an 
inferior relation to poetry, the author limiting their expressional value 
to one instant of time, and thence drawing various conclusions as to the 
inferior rank they must necessarily hold to an art which may cover an 
almost infinite series of actions. So far as this goes, it is undoubtedly 
correct ; but it does not go far enough to express the truth, as may be seen 
from thinking for a moment of the scope of poetry. In the highest 
developments of this art, we find that the chief merit is that of placing 
ordinary events and actions before us in a manner which throws a new 
light upon them—the thought or the action being precise and definite in 
itself, no matter how many avenues of thought and feeling it may open 
up—and, taken as a rule, we discover that in the greatest poets the more 
simple is the material, the more powerful is its effect. Thus the new 
light which Shelley throws upon the song of the skylark, or the 
manner in which Tlomer paints the simple love of Hector and Andro- 
mache, is of greater value than when the one describes the divinities 
of the air, or the other the revels of the gods. Newman’s Dream of St. 
Gerontius is magnificent poetry, but it is far inferior to his expression 
of simple faith in “ Lead, kindly light ;” and Tennyson is greater, when he 
paints “ the long fields of barley and of rye, that clothe the wold and meet 
the sky,” than when he shows us the fairy barge moving across the still 
lake to the island-valley of Avillion, 

Thus the essential function of poetry, is not to describe the things which 
have “not entered into the heart of man,” but to glorify those that have, to 
shed the inconceivable light over things not only conceivable, but even 
common, to touch with the glory and the dream our most prosaic facts. 

This is the chief power of poetry; and if you examine the great 
masters, from Homer to Tennyson, you will always find their principal 
beauty to lie in the fact that they have been essentially human in their 
sympathies. Now think for a moment of music. Certainly it is evident 
that the mission is widely different. You may gladden men’s hearts 
with a tune on a fiddle, or rouse their warlike energies with the clashing 
of cymbals and the braying of trumpets, or wake their laughter with 
merry ditties ; but when you come to music at its utmost height, you 
make men neither glad, nor angry, nor mirthful, and, if you do not make 
them sad, it is only because you arouse in them the thoughts that “lic 


” 


too deep for tears. 


Notice that the great contrast of poetry and music 
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is, that in the first the poet illuminates his reader with some of his own 
wisdom, in the second the hearer illuminates himself. The poet may 
direct our thoughts into a new channel of fuller knowledge, the musician 
reveals to us depths of feeling which lie behind our thougbts, unknown 
and unsuspected. The one changes, the other creates. Thus, while a 
recited poem will say the same thing to all who hear it, a piece of great 
music will say as many things as there are hearers. Its interpretation 
will depend entirely upon the personality to whom it is addressed ; or 
rather it has no interpretation at all, and is but a means of creating 
within another’s mind some conception which has no actual resemblance 
to the creating power. What poetry and music do perfectly, painting 
does in a lesser degree, combining the work of both. It will express an 
old story or thought in a new way, so as to add to its meaning; and it 
will do more than this, for it will take up the province of music after 
having exhausted that of poetry, and express in the harmonies of form 
and colour, that which finds perfect expression only in the harmonies of 
sound, Thus, for instance, you may express perfectly in poetry the 
beauty of a fresh spring day, and you may express in music the gladness 
of heart which such a day arouses; but in painting alone can you com- 
bine the two, and express alike the gladness and the beauty of the scene. 
The two great divisions of the best painting, might be called the musical 
and the poetical— the latter including those works where the artist had 
shown a clear interpretative and illustrative intention ; the former where 
he had striven to arrive at the very heart of things, and had painted what 
we should commonly call an ideal picture. Below these, again, would 
come the two correlative schools of pure realism and unessential idealism— 
the one where the artist had simply copied nature as well as possible ; 
the other where he had chiefly impressed some passing sentiment of his 
own upon the scene. From these we should descend again to records 
of picturesque incidents and picturesque places, treated ina more or less 
pictorial manner, and to scenes from history or social life treated after 
academic principles, which latter may be briefly defined as the attempt 
to do by rule, what can only be done by intense feeling and perfect know- 
ledge. Then we should have pictures of pretty dresses, or old books, or 


ginger pots, or any other artificial productions which happened to give 
a good opportunity for placing pretty colours or agreeable forms in juxta- 
position. And, lastly, we should have pictures which were not even 
beautiful or pleasing, but simply attempts to exhibit the master’s skill, 
and to surprise the spectator into admiration. 

Enough has, I think, now been said to show the point of view from 
which this criticism is written, and without further delay I will now speak 
briefly of the main points of difference between the works of the two 
schools, and give a few examples from this year’s exhibitions in Paris 
and London. 

On first entering the picture galleries of the Salon, we notice that 
we are in a different atmosphere altogether fvom that of an English exhi- 
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bition, and the first impression is to most people by no means a pleasant 
one. On every side we see large, even gigantic pictures, any one of 
which would be considered as a landmark in our Academy if only from 
its size and the importance of its subject. But most of these works are 
more daring in conception than they are beautiful or interesting. The 
amount of labour bestowed upon them is enormous; but it is rarely 
equally or wisely distributed, and the painting, the mere brush-work of 
the pictures and their colouring, is almost invariably deficient in deli- 
cacy. Size appears to be sought for its own sake, and often at the 
expense of other qualities of greater importance, and the artist appears 
to have been more intent upon astonishing the spectator, than delighting 
him. The composition, too, of the pictures is apt to be of a kind which 
is more skilful than it is interesting, being based upon strict academic 
principles. Thus one of the largest pictures in the exhibition is one by 
Debat Ponsan, entitled “The Piety of St. Louis towards the Dead,” in 
which the king is raising in his arms a putrefying body, in order to 
set the example to his knights, of giving burial to the dead soldiers who 
lie about in the foreground of the picture. The king’s knights are 
grouped behind him picturesquely enough: two enormous horses, the 
king’s and his standard-bearer’s, form an impressive dark mass in the centre 
of the picture, and give the pyramidal form to the composition which 
is considered necessary, and the cliffs on either side slope down towards 
the centre of the picture, in the most orthodox manner. The work, 
however, is uninteresting in the highest degree; there is no sign that 
the artist has understood the spirit of the scene, or cared anything 
about it. The one little bit of naturalism in the whole composition, is in 
one of the Crusaders’ figures on the extreme left, and he is—holding 
his nose. Now, it is worth while to dwell a little on this picture, as it 
exemplifies another of the French errors in painting, besides that of 
supplanting feeling by arrangement. This is their liking for choosing 
repulsive subjects, and not only liking to paint them, but painting 
them in the most ordinary matter-of-fact way, as if they would, of 
course, be beautiful to the spectator, if ,treated according to the artistic 
laws. Pictures such as this, and “La Tentation” by Jules Gar- 
nier, and “La Femme de Putipbar” by Schutzenberger, and “ Mort 
d’Orphée ” by Gustave Doré, are all repulsive subjects, treated in an un- 
pleasant manner. Let me not be misunderstood. I do not assert that art 
is only concerned with pleasing things, but that itis no part of an artist’s 
business to deal with what is in itself coarse, horrible, loathsome, unless 
he does it with a clearly evident purpose. Now, in the pictures we have 
mentioned, and in dozens if not hundreds of others in this gallery, it is 
quite evident that the artist has had no such purpose—nay, that in the 
picture of “The Temptation” he has actually revelled in the coarse- 
ness of his conception. The reason for these pictures is curiously 
enough connected with the reasons which give French art a certain 
supremacy over that of our own and other countries—namely, the fact 
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that painting, when it is truly alive, reflects the opinions and practices 
of the people amongst whom it flourishes. Given true feeling for art 
throughout France, given also the life of a certain considerable number 
of Parisians, and pictures of the sort we have mentioned follow as the 
night the day. 

And we should have them in our own country were it not for two 
causes: the first that the majority of our artists only paint subjects 
which are pleasing in themselves; and second, that art has never as 
yet really grown up in England and become a power, but is allowed 
only to work under certain restrictions, and is even then jealously 
watched. A coarse man in France, will paint coarse subjects coarsely, 
because such subjects please him. A coarse painter in England, dependent 
entirely upon public favour, will, as a general rule, be afraid of public 
censure, and will paint subjects alien to his nature. The result of this 
is a very curious one; for it follows that while in France, one sees the 
coarse subject, and the reverse, side by side, in England we see subjects 
of one kind only, that approved by public opinion, which shakes 
Falstaff, Hamlet, and Hotspur, all into the same little mould. 

With regard to the historical pictures in the Salon which are not 
concerned with subjects unpleasing in themselves, there are many that 
impress us with their ability, but few that please us as pictures. 
Flameng’s large work of “ L’Appel des Girondins” suffers intensely from 
that dreary classicalism which is the bane of the more serious French 
artists, and the colour can hardly be criticised as that of an oil-painting. 
It is simple, hard, and cold, and resembles more a gigantic cartoon 
for a fresco than a finished picture. The figures and faces of the 
Girondins are well drawn, and not without character ; but when the 
composition and the grandeur of the conception have been admired, there 
is nothing left to say for the work. It is a great solution of difficulties, 
but not a great picture. Very much the same may be justly said of 
Lecomte du Nouy’s enormous work, “ Saint Vincent de Paul secourt les 
Alsaciens et les Lorrains aprés leur réunion & la France.” Here the 
colour is of a less ghastly hue than in the work of Flameng, but it still 
appears to be seen under some cold electric light which renders all tints 
of the same effect. There is much more action and variety of sentiment 
than in the former work, and there are difficulties of drawing and com- 
position attempted which are not to be met with in the former picture ; 
but, on the whole, it suffers from the same faults. The flesh is cold- 
grey in the shadows; the arrangement of the picture is elaborate, 
but hardly productive of a natural effect ; and, above all, the dreary 
allegorical figures of Alsace and Lorraine, at the top of the picture, take 
us back to what Mr. Wilkie Collins, in one of his novels, calls “ Art 
Mystic,” and defines as always producing a great depression upon the 
mind of the beholder. 

Let us take another example, and this time it shall be one of the 
works of the greatest French religious painter, M. Bouguereau, His 
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chief work in this year’s Salon is a classical, or rather mythological 
subject, entitled “La Naissance de Vénus.” The subject is treated in 
the usual style. In the front of the picture, rising out of and swimming on 
the waves, are Cupids on dolphins, nymphs and Tritons blowing conch- 
shell horns; in the background rises a train of Loves, leading the eye 
from the groups of nymphs far into the sky. In the centre of all stands 
Venus, on a rosy shell, in an attitude of languorous exhaustion, both 
arins raised to the rich masses of her chestnut hair. The whole is 
painted with a smooth perfection of finish that no English painter can 
rival, unless it he Sir F. Leighton in his best moments, and the execu- 
tion throughout is unfaltering and thorough. The first moment’s 
glance is almost necessarily one of extreme admiration. The picture seems 
so perfect in its subtlety of composition and refined grace that one 
is tempted to ask whether it can be possible to excel such work. If, 
however, we reflect that it is an almost invariable quality of great 
art that it does not reveal its worth at the first hurried glance, and 
so fall to examining this work in detail, it grows momentarily less attrac- 
tive. After all, have we not seen this, or much the same thing, 
though not perhaps in such perfect treatment, from our youth up- 
wards? In what do these Cupids and Tritons differ from those that we 
remember in half a hundred pictures? In what is this round-limbed 
beauty more of a Venus than any other fair woman? If there is nothing 
very new in the forms or the arrangement of the figures, is there anything 
in the colouring? Still less is this the case; there is little if any positive 
colour in the picture, and the brilliance of the whole is not the brilliance 
of sunlight. Where the light falls upon the bodies of the nymphs, it 
whitens them with a cold radiance of which we know nothing in nature, 
and in the shadows there is no warmth, only a pale chill grey. Again, 
the light and shade of the picture are hardly to be accounted for, except 
by attributing them to the painter’s caprice, and the effective relief 
gained thereby is gained at the expense of truth, and adds to the arti- 
ficial impression produced by the whole picture. The composition 
throughout is of an intensely academical character, carried out with a 
skill to which we have, as far as I know, no parallel in England ; but the 
effect of this arrangement is rather to draw the attention of the spectator 
to itself than to heighten the interest of the picture. Directly one notices 
it, it becomes apparent that the subject was chosen to afford the painter 
an opportunity of displaying his skill, rather than because he wanted to 
tell us something fresh, or because he was possessed with the beauty of the 
incident. The feeling of the scene has not been grasped, and the best proof 
of this is that it is with extreme difficulty that we can turn our eyes 
from the beauty of the painting to the consideration of the subject. We 
keep returning, in spite of ourselves, to the artist’s ability, to the beautiful 
balance of parts, to the exquisite arrangements of line, to the manner in 
which every detail leads the eye to the principal figure. 

Tf we turn to our English Academy, wemay find some points of com- 
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parison between this work and that of “ Elijah in the Wilderness,” by Sir 
Frederick Leighton ; though we must premise that there is in the work 
of our President a depth of colour far superior to that of M. Bouguereau. 
This picture of Elijah is probably well known to our readers, and I need 
only remind them of the main details of its composition : Elijah on the 
right of the picture, half reclining upon a mass of rock, and on the left 
the angel bringing him the heavenly food, a landscape representing a 
rocky desert, and a sky of deep blue, and heavy white cumulus clouds. 
Whatever praise is due to this picture—and in truth it is nota favourable 
specimen of the President’s work—is due to the solution of the problems 
of drawing the naked figure in such a very difficult attitude, and arrang- 
ing it so as to give a fine combination of lines. There is no success, 
probably no desire of success, in depicting the spirit of the scene, or in- 
spiring the beholder with any emotion in regard to it. The prophet is 
not a famished Hebrew, but an athlete rather out of condition ; and the 
angel, so far from showing in her face any of the divine love or pity 
which one might suppose to be appropriate to the occasion, is smiling cynic- 
ally. In so far as sentiment and fecling go, the picture is a tabula rasa ; 
in so far as skilful drawing and composition are sought for, it is a work of 
great merit. Think fora moment of the “ Atalanta’s Race ” by Mr. Poynter 
in last year’s Academy, and you will find exactly the same merits and 
drawbacks. There Milanion’s figure was simply a study of the nude, 
and Atalanta’s an attempt to depict arrested motion, and a difficult piece 
of foreshortening. None of the intense emotion of the man who was 
running for his life and his bride, or of the woman whose fate hung upon 
the result of her exertions, was attempted to be shown. It is to be 
noted that the French are much more consistent in this academic ren- 
dering of a subject than are the English, for as a rule in these large 
pictures of theirs they never attempt to represent the glow of actual life. 
The tints used are broad and simple, the shadows usually grey, and the 
effort is frankly one to gain dignity of composition and grandeur of out- 
line, at the expense of a surrender of the more vital human emotions 
and interests. English painters, however, can rarely bring themselves 
to treat subjects thoroughly in this manner, and the consequence is 
that they select scenes like these of Atalanta and Elijah, where the 
human element is, or rather should be, distinctly the great thing in 
the composition, and then reduce it to a nullity by the style of their 
work. 

Let us look at another great department of French art, their battle- 
pictures, and see where they differ from those of our own country. It is 
almost unnecessary to mention that they are ten times as numerous, for 
we have never cared in England for pictorial records of ow fighting. 
The truth is that we are not at heart, whatever may be said by Lord 
Beaconsfield, or sung by Mr. Macdermoitt, a fighting nation. We do it 
thoroughly, when we are about it, in the cool business-like way in which 
we conduct our other concerns, but we have no national equivalent for the 
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La Gloire of France ; and when the fighting is over we like to forget all 
about it as soon as possible, carrying the forgetfulness sometimes so far 
as to postpone paying the bill for the little expenses we have incurred. 
But there are other very notable differences between the battle-pictures 
of the Salon and the Academy, than the greater number and size of the 
former ; for we find on looking at the French pictures that they represent 
war as it is for the nation, and that the English represent it as it is for 
the individual. To the Frenchman, a picture of Waterloo means the 
confusion and carnage of an army with the thousand details of conflict, 
suffering, pursuit, and retreat; to an English painter, it means the feel- 
ings of a group of young recruits as they await the attack of a handful of the 
French cavalry. I have taken this instance from the Academy of two years 
since, when Philippoteaux’s “ Waterloo” and Miss Thompson’s “ Quatre 
Bras” hung almost side by side; but it might be equally well shown by 
any other example. I think this different way of painting battles comes 
from the feeling which I have already described as prevalent in France— 
that of looking at the abstract rather than the personal side of a question. 
They can bear in their pictures, and even glory in, details of wounds and 
suffering, looking beyond them to the victory gained thereby ; whereas the 
Englishman, with a more sluggish imagination but a more feeling heart, 
forgets the gross result of victory or defeat, but lingers lovingly over the 
elements of terror, humour, or pathos, which he can find in the indi- 
vidual soldiers, and throws a veil of oblivion over the horrors of which 
he could hardly endure the representation. Here there is no ques- 
tion of superiority of painting, but merely one of fecling. Is it better 
that we should enjoy, as do the French, the idea at the expense of the 
individual, or minimise our records of great victories till we produce only 
a few pathetic incidents, such as “ The Roll-call” and “The Remnants of 
an Army,” instead of representations of the war itself? I must confess 
that to me the latter is the preferable method. The range of painting 
is so enormously wide, that it may well omit from the pages of its record 
one phase of pain and sorrow; and I do not believe that all the battle- 
pictures with which Horace Vernet has lined the walls of Versailles, 
ever strengthened one of his countrymen in endurance, or roused him to 
compassion. 

It is, however, well to recognise how limited is the scope of our 
battle-paintings, and that really such pictures as those of Mrs. Butler 
(Miss Thompson) stand in the same relation to those of such artists as 
Philippoteaux, Dumaresque, Regnart, Regnier, &c., as the pattering of 
the summer rain does to the torrent of Niagara. 

Having spoken, though very inadequately, of the two great depart- 
ments of French art—-the historical and the warlike—and having shown 
that in both of these we must confess to some share of inferiority, if it 
only be an inferiority by choice, we now come to the romantic or idyllic 
school, one which, perhaps, is larger than all the rest put together, for 
we must include under this head the great mass of the figure paintings 
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here which do not belong to either of the above classes. Illustrations of 
social life, illustrations of sayings, illustrations of poetry, novels, and the 
drama, and so on, all come under this heading. Throughout the whole 
of this class there runs one damning fault which goes far to utterly nul- 
lify all the cleverness and originality of conception which we find here. 
This fault is the one which we have spoken of before as want, or, perhaps, 
rather artificiality of feeling. There are dozens of pictures here cf home 
scenes—parents lecturing sons, mothers instructing their daughters, old 
ship captains smoking their pipes with their children on their knees, young 
lovers strolling through the woods or sitting in sunshine, barges being towed 
up the river by slow horses, grandfathers bringing presents to the young- 
sters, and so on, through infinite varieties of simple incident. Now, in 
all of these, in my opinion, the French art fails, and falls far short of 
our English work. Such a picture, for instance, as that one of Mr. 
G. D. Leslie’s in the Academy this year, of the two sisters in the fruit 
garden, would be impossible to find in the Salon: the atmosphere of 
peace and rest and simple kindliness is foreign to the French mind. 
Two exceptions, however, must be made to this statement. The first is 
where the artist, in painting one of these simple scenes, has been able 
to connect it in his mind with some more or less abstract sentiment, and 
so make the incident the vehicle for conveying a wider meaning; as, for 
instance, where Lobrichon, in his picture of a mother taking her child to 
the bath, has expressed very tenderly and beautifully the sentiment of 
maternal love; or where Bastien Lepage, in the little idyll called the 
“Season of October,” has managed to combine the labours of the poor 
with the sentiment of his landscape very perfectly. The second excep- 
tion to the want of feeling in these pictures is where the emotion sug- 
gested is one of sorrow or pain in humble life, Itis a most extraordinary 
fact that if we wish to discover pictures in which a true note of sympathy 
is struck with the poorer classes we cannot find it in English painters, 
but shall constantly find it in France. We must not dwell upon this, 
as space is already failing us, but would suggest that it may in some 
measure arise from the truer light in which poverty is regarded on the 
Continent than in the United Kingdom. Here it isa disgrace, there 
only a misfortune ; and the intense snobbery of the English nation with 
respect to the class it belongs to, every one wishing to appear as if he or 
she belonged to the next rank above them, is almost entirely unknown 
in France. Whatever be the reason to which the fact is due, it is cer- 
tainly true that an English picture of the lives of the poor is almost 
invariably a false one ; while the French painters are not afraid to grasp, 
or ashamed to paint truly, the hard lives of the labouring classes. There 
is a picture here by Raffaelli, called “ La Rentvée des Chifionniers,” which 
is quite perfect in its simple truth of feeling ; and of such kind, too, though 
touched with a far more elevated meaning, are the works of Jules Breton 
and Israels, though it is not fair to quote the latter as belonging to the 
French school. 
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Before passing to the consideration of the landscapes, I must say a 
few words about the portraiture of the Salon. If we take it throughout, 
it possesses a degree of execllence to which we cannot even approach ; for 
one good portrait painter that we have, there are in Paris at least a 
score. If we look at the highest developments of the art, I think we need 
not fear comparison. Marvellous as is the power of Bonnat and 
Carolus Duran, in neither of them do I find the strength of penetrative 
insight, or the sympathy with their subject, which is to be found in all the 
finer portraits by Mr. Watts. hey are superior to anything that Watts 
has done if regarded from one point of view. The presentation of a great 
man, with his greatness legibly written on his countenance, is, I think, 
better done by Bonnat than it has ever been done before,and this is where 
he excels Mr. Watts. Mi. Watts never makes one start back from lis 
picture with the mental exclamation of “What a wonderfully lifelike 
portrait of Victor Hugo!” No; the unique power of Mr. Watts’s por- 
traiture consists in this, that one looks at his picture and says: “Is that 
So-and-so? I never thought he had all that in his face.” In a man’s face 
there are two series of facts. One shows what he is on the outside, 
perhaps. even what his ruling desires and passions are, and that series 
every onecanread, The second shows the man’s inner nature; it reveals 
to you what the man is in his finer moments, when he is less crushed by 
antagonism and less thwarted by cireumstance—not only what he is, but 
also what he might be. ‘This is to be read by only one or two men in a 
generation, and this it is the painter’s final triumph to see and interpret. 
It isin this way that Mr. Watts stands above all living painters of portraits. 
If we had to seek for the nearest approach to Mr. Millais amongst the 
painters of the Salon, we should probably be right in selecting M. Bastien 
Lepage, who, although he paints in a very much slighter key of colour 
than our English artist, has yet very much of his power of delineating 
brilliant fiesh tints, and is as subtle and delicate in his arrangements 
of colour, as his rival is powerful. The portraits of Tripet, Saintin, and 
especially the portrait of Gérome by Glaise, are all first-rate of their 
kind, and painted throughout with a care and a simplicity very rare in 
similar work in England ; their chief fault is a certain hardness of flesh 
painting. 

We must pass over with slight mention the various decorative works 
of the Salon, for their discussion would lead us into quite a new field, 
decoration in France being understood in a far wider sense than it is in 
England, and embracing the most dissimilar schemes of colour and modes 


of treatment. In this, as in most other branches of painting, the French 
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forms in pale delicate hues of colour, in which Mi, Albert Moore* is such 
a proficient, has a parallel in the Salon in the two large decorative designs 
of “ Nymphs on the Sea-shore” aud “The Prodigal Son.” It is to be noted 
that M. Pavis de Chavannes, the painter of these works, is perfectly aware 
of their limitations, and, indeed, describes his picture of ‘The Prodigal 
Son” as a design for a decorative panel; while, in the work of My. 


Moore, the decorative ten 
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ency of the pictures is not frankly acknow- 
ledged, but there is somewhat of an attempt to give them the qualities of 
deliberate oil-painting—an error which only draws attention to the 
artist’s shortcomings. In the delicacy of lis arrangements in grey, pink, 
and palest buff, M. de Chavannes ranks as highly as Mr. Moore, and 
there is, besides, an amount of subject and thought in his pictures, which 
is decidedly greater than that of our artist. The execution, however, is 
somewhat slighter, and there is not that delicacy of invention in the 
arrangement of transparent drapery which is always the most attractive 
portion of Mi. Moore’s work. The enormous painting of M. Laugée of 
the “ Triumph of Fiora,” may be mentioned as another style of work of 


which we have none in our own country—a style where there can hardly 


be said to be any distinct pictorial motive, save to introduce as many 
Cupids and nymphs as possible into the picture, and arrange them in the 
most picturesque manner. 
In Mrs. Barrett Browning’s Aurora Leiyh there is a passage where 
Aurora says :— 
[he English paint a thistle an 
Because they love it and they find it so. 
This really gives the key to the great gulf which is fixed between the 
landscape of the two countries ; there is in the Gaul none of the peculiar 
love for nature, gud nature, which exists in England. <A Gallic painter 
will paint a brilliant effect of sunshine, or a grand effect of storm, and 
paint it well; he will even paint quiet scenes of nature, if they are such 
that he can arouse in himself any specific feeling, dramatic or contem- 
plative, by them ; but in no French picture with which we are acquainted, 
has the painter sat down to quiet, deliberate reproduction of nature 
unmoved by any specific emotion or conception, and only desirous to re- 
produce to the utmost of his power the facts before him. He will carry 
the study of details as far as he thinks is required to help his design, but 
he will never carry it as far as he possibly can for the sake of getting 
out of each separate detail all the beauty possible. To a nation that 


habitually views everything in the light of some broad idea, which is 
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lowed by the majority of English painters, yet it is the one which is 
gaining ground day by day, and is, besides, distinctively English, being 
followed out at present by no nation but our own. I have shown else- 


* See his works at the Grosvenor Gallery. 
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where, and have no space to repeat here, how this style of landscape arose 
in England ; how it was that we came to paint things with the utmost 
fidelity we could master, instead of continuing to treat them in a more 
or less superficial manner. The extraordinary artistic movement which is 
known as pre-Raphaelite, if it has done nothing else, has taught us one 
fact of the most vital importance to art; and that is, that it is only by 
following Nature that we can ultimately conquer her, that it is hopeless 
to try and paint an ideal picture before you can paint a real one. 

If we look through the more important of the landscapes in the Salon, 
we find that there is in the better works an amount of dignity which we 
have hardly obtained in landscape. In place of the patient reproduction 
of pre-Raphaelitism, we find in these works astyle of treatment in which, 
while details are given in abundance, they nevertheless are held in strict 
subordination to the ruling feeling of the painter. It seems to me that 
the influence of great traditions of painting, which has such a disastrous 
effect upon the figure compositions of the French, is at the root of the 
breadth of conception which is to be found in their representations of 
natural scenery, and that, considering there is no trace to be found 
amongst French artists of the pre-Raphaelite love of nature’s detail, 
this academic tradition is, on the whole, a good thing; it at all events 
prevents the artists from treating landscape in the fashion of the Scotch 
painters, and relucing it to a mere record of transient gleams of sun and 
clouds of mist. 

If we do not get pictures which tell us how keenly the artist has felt 
the beauty of the scene, we certainly get some which tell us with what 
feeling he has regarded it ; we have an illustrative rendering of nature, 
if not a transcription of her essential beauty. Thus, for instance, in a 
picture, like that by C. Bernier, of “The Abandoned Avenue,” we have 
a rendering of a scene which is both natural and beautiful, but in which 
neither nature nor beauty is the chief quality, nor is even the solitude 
of adeserted park the chief meaning of the painter. What the artist 
wishes to impress upon us is a sentiment peculiarly national—the feeling 
that even the most beautiful scenes of nature are desolate when they are 
abandoned by man—a sort of quaint, half conceited, half pathetic regret 
for the forest, in which the /frou-/row of Worth’s dresses is no longer 
heard. This feeling of the profound connection between humanity and 
nature is, I think, very imperfectly realised by my countrymen, and is 
putly the reason of much of our bad realistic art. When Mr. Millais 
painted “ Chill October,” why was it that every one delighted so much in 
the picture? Reeds and water and cloudy grey sky had all been done as 
well before. The secret was, that the artist had caught the feeling of 
lost summer and coming winter, had combined an intense impression 
with beautiful painting, and then given the spectator a key to his thought, 
so that its truth was immediately recognised. If you think that it was 
only because of the masterly painting of the picture, will you tell me why 
none of the subsequent landscapes by this master have attracted the same 
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liking? The painting in “Scotch Firs” and “ Winter Fuel” was even 
more wonderful than in “ Chill October ;” but who, except the penny 
press, cared for those pictures in the same way? Why is it that 
Mr. Vicat Cole paints year after year, in entrancing hues, the most 
beautiful scenes of woodland and river in our land, and yet never 
awakens in us a thought or a feeling beyond admiration for his skill? It 
is because he is (as far as can be seen in his works) utterly without any 
feeling for the scenes which he paints, and is only intent upon making a 
beautiful picture. 

So I would hold that the chief merit of the French landscape paint- 
ing, is its clear recognition of the human element which is necessary before 
paintings of scenery can affect us powerfully. When their paintings are 
without this, they are distinctly inferior to the majority of English works, 
and in the element of colour they are nearly always either deficient or 
exaggerated. Thanks to a few determined English artists who have 
borne their banner triumphantly through a perfect storm of ridicule, our 
painters in general have grasped the great fact, that the grass is green 
and the sky blue; but our neighbours have yet to learn it. Water- 
colour painting, which has done so much to spread right notions as to 
landscape, is still in France in a very immature state, and used more for 
slight sketches and tinted drawings than for completed pictures. Such 
work as that of Walker, Pinwell, Boyce, Alfred Hunt, and dozens of 
others, has nothing to come near it in the Société des Aquarellistes ; 
there is hardly a picture which attempts even to give the delicacy of the 
mediumemployed. This is especially noticeable in the treatment of skies 
and water. It seems that this arises more from a mistaken notion as to 
the capabilities of the material, than actual incompetence on the part of the 
artists, for in the work which they attempt in water-colours the French 
are as delicately skilful as could be desired. But the works in this 
medium seem only to be designed for albums, and there is a bewildering 
spottiness of bright patches of colour, and a general look of unnatural 
lightness and unsubstantiality, very unworthy of the name of serious art. 
If I wished to point out, to any admirer of the French colouring, its 
essential want of depth and feeling, I should take him to this water- 
colour gallery, and then to Boissier’s sweetmeat shop on the Boulevard, 
and ask him to notice how exactly similar was the colouring of the com- 
fits and the pictures. 

We have had in the Salon large works of historical, allegorical, and 
sentimental interest treated from the outside point of view, and dependent 
for their interest on the arrangement of their figures, the gracefulness 
of their lines, and the accuracy of their treatment. We have had also 
tableaux de genre, of which we have found the great fault to be a certain 
staginess of treatment, which gave an unreal air to the most ordinary 
occurrences, except where the motive was one connected with labour and 
sorrow, both of which are in the main depicted simply and truly. We 
have had various styles of landscape, in which the greatest kind has been 
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almost invariably actuated chiefly by the personal sentiment of the 
painter, and various styles of portraiture comprehending all but the very 
highest department of that art; and we have also had decorative pictures 
and minute realistic works of many kinds. So much for the Salon. In 
the Academy we have found that of great historical works we have hardly 
a trace ; but that of the academic principle, which is so fully appreciated 
and carried out by the French, there are evident traces, though it is by 
no means such pure academicism as in France. We have glanced at the 
greatest merit of our portraiture, and tried to show that it is superior to 
any that the French possess, and noted the great drawback of the large 
landscapes both of our English and Scotch schools, and also of men like 
Millais and Brett, and we have rather hinted at than explained the 
true distinction between pre-Raphaelite and picturesque landscape. 

So we see that of what I defined in the beginning of this article as the 
greatest art we have found no specimens, and, as far as I am aware, 
there are only two painters in England who are capable of producing such 
work, and these are Rossetti and Burne Jones. Of the former it would 
be useless for me to speak, since it is years since the public has had any 
opportunity of seeing his pictures, but “The Annunciation” of the latter 
hangs in the Grosvenor Gallery ; and I think, if any of my readers will 
take the trouble to examine it quietly for themselves, they will under- 
stand why I place such work on a level by itself, far above the various 
styles which I have described. There is in it not only beauty and thought, 
though there is much of both, but there is that which is far beyond either, 
and can hardly be characterised in words—something which cannot be 
explained if it is not felt. One might as well try to explain the reason 
why we feel glad on a bright spring morning. I desire especially to 
avoid all charge of finding imaginary beautics in pictures, or of using 
extravagant eulogy ; but it is my sincere belief that this work is one of 
the highest class of spiritual art, and that, whatever its errors and incon- 
sistencies may be, they are not to be dwelt upon for a moment in com- 
parison with the great truth and deep insight which are here displayed. 
Thus I think that if a fair comparison be instituted between French and 
English art, we shall come to the conclusion that, though the former is 
considerably wider in its range, and far more daring and varied in its 
conceptions, yet we have in English pictures three things, and those of 
the highest importance, which are hardly to be found across the Channel. 
We have portraiture painting which excels in depth of feeling and pene- 
tration any foreign rivalry ; we have a school of landscape-painting which 
paints nature with absolute truth as far as its power extends; and we 
have figure painting which can seize the inner meaning of a scene, and 
clothe its representation with an amount of poetry and beauty before 
which we can only bow our heads in admiration, and to which we can 
find no parallel even in the “ pleasant land of France.” 
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aademoiselle de Iersac. 


CHAPTER XVI. 
MADAME DE VAUBLANC stIRS UP Evin Passions. 


“ THE question is,” 
mused Barring- 
ton, “ whether a 
man who isn’t a 
soldier doesn’t look 
more or less of a 
fool in soldier’s 
clothes ? Sut 
then, again, what 
is the use of drag- 
ging a Yeomanry 
uniform about the 
world if one is not 
to wear it? And 
Frenchmenalways 
think it rather odd 
if one appears in 
plain evening 
dress on a gala oc- 
casion. I suppose 





IT had better put the thing on.” 

The subject of these hesitating reflections was a very smart blue 
tunic, loaded with a profusion of silver lace, which lay outstretched on 
Barrington’s bed beside a pair of trousers with a broad silver stripe, 
a sword, and a white-plumed helmet. 

“Tt is tight, it is uncomfortable, and I am not sure that it isn’t a 
little bit ridiculous ; but it don’t do to seem wanting in respect, and that 
sort of thing. I hope the Governor-General will take my appearance in 
it as a compliment,” concluded Barrington, who in truth loved bright 
colours and showy apparel, and never by any chance missed the Yeo- 
manry ball which closed his short annual period of training. And so he 
struggled into his nether garments with a sigh of mingled resignation 
and contentment. 

A few doors off M. de Saint-Lue, who had worn a gay jacket long 
enough to have grown tired of it, was arraying himself in the plainest of 
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plain clothes, in preparation for the same festivity as that to which 
Barrington had been bidden. Not without sundry misgivings had he 
decided to present himself at the ball ; for he was by no means sure what 
Jeanne would think of his reappearance in society so soon after the 
shattering of all his hopes, nor could he feel any certainty with regard to 
the footing upon which he would now stand with her, or as to whether 
he might venture to ask her for a dance or not. Yet, since they must 
meet before long, what signified time and place? The first encounter 
might be a little awkward, but it would soon be over; and as to his 
future line of conduct, that must be regulated in a great measure by 
hers. He did not delude himself into the belief that success could be 
won by any other means than time and much patience ; and, as he had a 
limitless supply of both these necessaries at command, it seemed best to 
take the earliest opportunity of drawing upon them. He had completed 
his toilet long before Barrington had done studying the effect of his full- 
length figure before his pier-glass, and, calling a passing jfiacre, presently 
joined the stream of vehicles which was wending its slow way up the hill 
of Mustapha Supérieur, where the summer palace stands. 

The majority of the company had already arrived when Saint-Luc 
made his entrance, and it was with some little difficulty that he 
threaded his way through the crowded approaches to the ball-room, 
where the orchestra was in full swing, and where toilettes Parisian and 
Algerian, mingled with uniforms of every conceivable cut and hue, pro- 
duced a bewildering, shifting effect of colour and glitter which, taken as 
a spectacle, might, to a less preoccupied man, have seemed worth gazing 
at for a few minutes. But Saint-Luc had seen it all before, and was not 
in the mood for studying tableaux vivants. The generals and admirals ; 
the Spahis in their scarlet, and the Chasseurs d’Afrique in their pale 
blue, jackets ; the préfets and sous-préfets in their green and gold coats 
the portly mayors, whose gold embroidery, not content with covering 
their breasts, overflowed, and meandered agreeably down their broad 
backs ; the violet robes of a stray ecclesiastic or two ; the white burnous 
of some Arab chief, against which the cross and red ribbon of the Legion 
of Honour showed somewhat incongruously ; the swarthy Moors and 
black-eyed, bediamonded Jewesses—all these were objects with which he 
had long been familiar; and it was neither to look at them nor to 
admire the graceful Oriental architecture of the palace and the beauty of 
the illuminated gardens that he had forsaken his nocturnal cigar and the 
quietude of his own chamber. But she whom he had come out to see was 
nowhere to be discovered ; and, instead of greeting her, he found himself 
ere long compelled to shake hands with a lady whom he would gladly 
have avoided. 

Madame de Trémonville was not one of those persons who can be 
avoided without their own good will and pleasure. She was far too well 
satisfied with herself to suppose that any man could really wish to escape 
f.om her, and interpreted Saint-Luc’s rather distant bow and abstracted 
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gaze as a mere indication of that boredom which was, in her eyes, one of 
the chief evidences of his superiority to the common herd. 

“You do not amuse yourself too well, M. le Vicomte,” said she, 
pausing beside him, and dismissing her attendant cavalier with an un- 
ceremonious nod. “Ja foi! I am not surprised. From Paris to 
Algiers—from the Tuileries to Mustapha—what a change! Were you 
ever in such a crowd of droll people before? What faces! what manners! 
what clothes!” 

And Madame de Trémonville disdainfully shrugged her plump 
shoulders, which were thickly coated with Llane de perles, and heaved a 
piteous sigh. 

“ Madame, you are too severe upon the company,” answered Saint- 
Lue, pulling himself togethér. ‘I have been but a few minutes in the 
room, and already I sce one face and one toilette which could not be sur- 
passed either in Paris or elsewhere.” 

“ Oh, monsieur !” ; 

“ Beauty and good taste always find imitators. With such an 
example before them, these ladies will assuredly learn soon to reform any 
little errors in their dress or conduct,” pursued Saint-Lue. “(How shall 
I get rid of this detestable woman?) But it is a sin to expose your 
exquisite lace flounce to the risk of being torn in such acrowd. Will you 
not allow me to find you a seat?” 

“ Let them tear it—so much the better if they do,” answered Madame 
de Trémonville, passing by the hint. ‘“ I have worn it half-a-dozen times 
already, and I am tired of the sight of it. There is the music beginning 
again; shall we dance? Quick! I see my partner coming for me.” 

Saint-Lre, who always accepted the inevitable with a good grace, 
passed his arm round the waist of his fascinating companion, and floated 
away with her into the whirling throng of dancers, while the young 
officer whom he had supplanted looked after the couple with mingled 
sorrow and reproach. 

“ What a strange world it is, and how little any of us know of our 
fellow-creatures!” thought the philosophical Vicomte, with an inward 
laugh. “ That young fellow, who would quarrel with any of his brother- 
officers for robbing him of a partner, does not dream of interfering with 
aman of my prestige. Such a career as mine has been fills him with 
admiration and respect. I suppose he thinks he would be perfectly 
happy if he could change places with me, and be looked upon as a hero 
by a few fools, and flirt with this painted, vulgar woman, who has already 
managed to cet into the society of her betters, and is miserable because 
she will never reach a still higher circle. I daresay there are even people 
who envy Madame de Trémonville too. Is there such a thing as con- 
tentment, I wonder? and does everybody wish for something he has not 
got, and hate it as soon as he gets it? Is it because what I long for 
would make me so supremely happy that I feel such a certainty of failure ? ” 

Saint-Luc had time to debate all these questions, and sundry others, 
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while he was mechanically piloting Madame de Trémonville in and out 
among the erratic couples who revolved around him. He had just 
arrived at the sage conclusion that the happiest of mortals is the man 
who has ceased to seek for happiness, when his meditations and his 
career were alike cut short by the apparition in the doorway of a cap 
whose violet bows could only belong to Malame de Vaublane. 

“She is coming!” thought Saint-Luc, forgetting all his philosophy ; 
and he brought his partner to a sudden standstill. 

Madame de Vaublane indeed it was; but where, alas! was the tall, 
graceful figure and the pale, proud face that should have followed her ? 
Saint-Luc, peering anxiously out into the corridor, could discover no 
familiar countenance save the puzzled and angry one of Mr. Barrington, 
frowning above the silver lace of the Royal Surrey Yeomanry Cavalry. 
“T am not the only one who is disappointed to-night,” thought he, with 
a smile and a sigh, as he turned to greet Madame de Vaublanc, who 
clutched his hand as a drowning man seizes a rope. 

“ Mon Dieu, monsieur!” she exclaimed, “ how glad I am to see you! 
What a terrible crush, is it not !—and not a person here whom I know 
—and I who have crowds in horror! Is there a possibility, do you 
think, of my finding a chair anywhere ¢” 

Madame de Trémonville pounced upon the bewildered old lady before 
Saint-Luc could reply, and saluted her with a /feu-de-joie of shrill 
ejaculations. 

“ What, dear madame! You ata ball, and alone too! But where 
is your charming protéyée? What have you done with Mademoiselle 
Jeanne? I have been looking for her arrival, that I might present to 
her some most agreeable young men who are dying to make her ac- 
quaintance—M. de Monceaux, M. d’Arville 

“ Mademoiselle de Mersac is not with me,” interrupted the old lady, 
sourly ; “‘and if she were, I should not think it my duty to allow her to 





dance with the first that came.” 

“Oh, madame ! you know that I am discretion itself. My friends are 
all persons of the highest respectability ; if they were not alive at the 
accession of Louis XVIII. that is neither my fault nor theirs. But I 
trust Mademoiselle Jeanne will join us before the evening is over.” 

“ She is not coming at all,” answered Madame de Vaublanc, too full 
of her grievance to refrain from speaking of it, even to the enemy. 
“‘ She wrote to me at the last moment to say she had the miyraine. It 
is very inconsiderate—very inconvenient, I mean. Having accepted the 
Maréchale’s invitation, I felt bound to come here, much as I dislike 
such entertainments. Indeed, it is only out of politeness that I some- 
times attend even the small Monday receptions, though there, of course, I 
am more among my friends.” 

At this moment a young aide-de-camp, whose pinched-in waist and 
voluminous trousers gave his figure somewhat the appearance of a 
brightly-coloured hour-glass, shouldered his way towards the little 
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group. He was an acquaintance of Madame de Trémonville’s, who put 
on one of her most telling smiles to receive him ; but he passed her with 
a bow, and bent down to offer his arm to Madame de Vaublance. 

* Madame la Maréchale sends me to say that she has a seat for you 
beside her, madame,” said he. ‘ Will you permit me ?” 

So the violet cap-ribbons went Lobbing and nodding away through 
the crowd beside the blue jacket, and presently Madame de Trémonville 
had the satisfaction of making out her old friend, seated at the far end of 
the room, among a circle of magnates whom, bold as she was, she dared 
not approach. The lady who at that time exercised vice-regal sway over 
the society of Algeria was generally thought to have leanings towards 
Legitimists, and was notoriously averse to fast women of the type of 
Madame de Trémonville. The latter had never been able to obtain an 
invitation to those Mondays of which Madame de Vaublanc had spoken, 
and this was a very sore point with her. 

“Of all the people I have ever met, I think that old woman is the 
ugliest, the most ill-natured, and the most ill-bred,” she cried, with a fine 
hearty emphasis and unaffected warmth which made Saint-Luc laugh a 
little. 

“ Poor old soul!” said he. ‘She resembles a walnut in character as 
well as in the appearance of her skin. If you want to get at the good in 
her, you must break through a hard outer shell of obstinacy and preju- 
dice, beneath which lies a not very thick covering of bitterness against 
the human race, which has not treated her over well; but the good 
qualities are there, and not so hard to discover after all.” 

“ Bah ! everybody has good qualities,” returned Madame de Trémon- 
ville, impatiently. “I may say, without vanity, that I also have good 
qualities. We all know that that frightful old Vaublane and the 
Duchesse de Breuil and Mademoiselle de Mersac give money to the poor 
and visit the sick occasionally ; but that is not what society requires of 
them. If they say their prayers regularly and keep all the ten com- 
mandments, so much the better for them—that is their affair. Society 
does not concern itself with such things, but simply asks that they 
should show some signs of savoir-vivre and good breeding, and that is 
precisely what none of them does.” 

“Pardon me, madame, but I must differ from you entirely, so far as 
Mademoiselle de Mersac and the Duchess are concerned. I never met 
two ladies of more perfectly refined and amiable manners. As for 
Madame de Vaublane, she is a little brusque ; but I find that, as I grow 
older, I value people more for what they are than for what they seem to 
be, and————” 

** Enough ! enough !” cried Madame de Trémonville, throwing up her 
hands with a gesture of simulated terror. ‘ One does not go to a ball to 
hear a sermon, Go away, M. le Vicomte; you weary me.” 

“T must obey your commands, madame, however cruel,” replied 
Saint-Luc, with suspicious alacrity. 
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“Stop! Before you go, take me to that M. Barainton. I want to 
ask him what is that fine uniform he wears. I did not know he was 
militaire,” said Madame de Trémonville, whose tastes in more respects 
than one were identical with those of the Grande Duchesse de Gérolstein. 

People who have the harmless mania of ferreting out the original 
sources of great events are fond of proving, or seeming to prove, that the 
course of the world’s history has been affected over and over again by 
some paltry occurrence to which no one paid any attention at the time, 
nor recollected until long afterwards. <A fit of indigestion, they tell us, 
costs thousands of lives ; an apple falling from a tree leads to a scientific 
discovery of incalculable importance ; an angry word decides the fate of 
anempire. As regards such important matters, the chain of reasoning 
is, perhaps, more curious than valuable, and serves, at most, only to show 
how the inevitable may be hastened or delayed by trifles; yet there can 
be but few men who, looking back upon their past lives, will deny that 
their personal history has been fashioned less by what they have done 
than by what has happened to them. Wise and foolish, strong and 
weak, must yield alike to the influence of trivialities, in which some see 
the hand of Providence, some the blind, uncontrollable working of an 
infinitely complicated machine, and some mere accident. If Madame la 
Maréchale had not, out of pure good nature, sent an aide-de-camp to 
look after an unattractive old woman ; if Saint-Luc had not happened to 
annoy his volatile partner; if Barrington’s silver lace had been a little 
less conspicuous, Madame de Trémonville would never have worked the 
mischief that she did that night, and the course of more than one life 
would have taken a different direction. 

She was not an ill-natured person, this quick-witted, underbred little 
Frenchwoman. She did not want to injure or afflict anybody, and was 
no more capable of hatred than she was of love. Her vulnerable point 
was her vanity, and if that were touched she would show spite and 
temper for a time, as a cat arches her back and spits when a big dog 
stalks past her without turning his head. Because she had been ignored 
and Madame de Vaublanc honoured, she felt it a necessity to say some 
sharp things of that lady and her clan; and since Saint-Lue did not 
seem disposed to swallow her little dose of calumny, she thought she 
would administer it to Mr. Barrington, whom she knew to be also a con- 
stant visitor at the Campagne de Mersac. 

Long afterwards, when he recalled that evening, and Madame de 
Trémonville’s envious disparagement of one whom he knew to be immea- 
surably her superior, Barrington used to wonder how he could have 
allowed such vain babbling to produce even a passing impression upon 
his mind. Earlier in the day he would, perhaps, hardly have attended 
to it; but at that moment he was annoyed and perplexed by Jeanne’s 
failure to keep her appointment, and the misgivings which he had only 
half stifled in the morning had begun to return upon him. The mind, 
as well as the body, has seasons at which it is more liable to receive 
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poison tlan at others, and, having received it, is less able to shake 
it off. 

After all, it was nothing very terrible that Madame de Trémonville 
said. They were standing, she and her partner, on a broad verandah, 
whither they had escaped from the heated air of the ball-room. Before 
them stretched the garden with its trim lawns, its flower-beds, its trees 
and shrubs, its coloured lamps, its expanses of light and dark patches of 
shadow. Barrington, leaning against a marble pillar, and looking out 
upon the soft beauty of the night, was listening, not very attentively, to 
his companion’s rapid chatter. She had been denouncing and ridiculing 
the Duchesse de Breuil and Madame de Vaublane. She had mimicked, 
rather cleverly, the high and mighty manner of the one, and the harsh, 
rasping voice of the other. “ A pair of old ogresses, who fancy them- 
selves princesses; nobody is cruel enough to disabuse them of their 
error,” she said. Barrington listened to it all, not without amusement. 
He thought the two ogresses were very well able to stand up for them- 
selves—as indeed they were—and did not feel called upon to undertake 
their defence. Now it was Jeanne’s turn. 

“Tell me, monsieur,” cried the little lady, resting her rounded arms 
upon the marble balustrade, and fluttering her fan as she looked up in 
the Englishman’s face, “ you who are so well acquainted with her—do 
you find her very attractive ?” 

Barrington had found her very decidedly so; but he replied, in a 
tone of judicial impartiality, ‘‘ Well, yes ; he should say that Mademoisc!le 
de Mersac was certainly an attractive person.” 

“Really? But gentlemen and ladies so seldom agree on these 
points. The truth is, that one woman is always a fairer judge of another 
than any man can be.” 

Barrington observed that the world at large had long ago arrived at 
a diametrically opposite conclusion. 

“T know that; but the world is mistaken, as it very often is. The 
world starts by assuming that all women are jealous of one another— 
which is absurd. It is easy enough for a woman to please men ; beauty 
alone will do that, not to speak of a hundred other weapons which she 
learns to use before she is out of the nursery. But if she wishes to be 
loved by other women, she must have a heart. Jeanne de Mersac has 
no heart. She is as cold as a stone; she has no real affection for any- 
body ; and that is why I, for one, am repelled by her.” 

“You will allow, at least, that she has some affection for her 
brother?” said Barrington. 

“ Affection? Ido not know. She is kind to him, and does a great 
deal for him ; but that explains itself. Z'enez, M. Barainton, I will give 
you the key to Jeanne de Mersac’s character in three words—love of 
power. She has one of those natures—happily not very common among 
young girls—which can be magnanimous, generous, amiable even, to 


subordinates, but which revolt against all authority. Have you ‘re- 
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marked her passion for animals? It is easily understood; they do not 
question her orders. She devotes herself to her brother—why? Because 
he does nothing without consulting her. When he begins to act for 
himself, she will abandon him, and seek for some other slave. 
Madame de Breuil, who is completely under her thumb, she tolerates, 
but does not like ; because, after all, the most easy-going of chaperons 
must occasionally lay some restrictions upon her charge. In short, this 
girl, who might have made herself talked of if she had been born to a 
throne, will never be anything but an insupportable wife ; and, for my 
part, if I were M. de Saint-Luc, I would not marry her, though she had 
twice her beauty and ten times her fortune.” 

“ Possibly she may decline to marry M. de Saint-Lue,” said 
Barrington. 

“For his sake, I hope with all my heart that she may. Her hus- 
band will have two alternatives open to him. Either he will have to 
submit to her at once and unreservedly, to allow her to control every- 
thing, not excepting his expenditure—in which case she will doubtless 
manage his affairs well, and treat him with every consideration—or he 
will have to fight a long battle, out of which he can only come victorious 
at the cost of his happiness. No man is very likely to adopt the former 
course, an it is not every one who will succeed in the latter. All things 
considered, I do not envy Mademoiselle Jeanne’s future husband,” con- 
cluded Madame de Trémonville, as she turned to re-enter the ball-room. 

Barrington donned his helmet :nd his martial cloak, and went 
clanking down the hill, pensive and vaguely uneasy. The broad high 
road before him was barred by black shadows from the acacia trees that 
bordered it; and, as he walked, it seemed to him that he was looking 
forward into his own future path in life, and could see some such patches 
of gloom lying across it. “ Love of power her only passion ”—“ She will 
never be anything but an insupportable wife”—‘“ She is as cold as a 
stone ”—what were all these accusations but the reflections of his own 
forebodings magnified, perhaps a little distorted, by an angry woman ? 
Or was it only that they were rendered more distinct? Well, if it 
were so, that did not make them more real. It is oblique lights—half 
lights—that fling shadows, and seem to convert them into tangible real- 
ities. When the sun is high overhead, and all dark nooks and corners 
are illuminated, they vanish away. But then common sense stepped in, 
and pointed out that similes were not facts, and that after making every 
allowance for the exaggerations of a hostile critic, there still remained 
some basis of truth to support her assertions. Jeanne was, undoubtedly, 
fond of her own way, and accustomed to get it. She had a certain royal 
fashion of issuing her commands to those about her without assigning 
reasons for them ; she was far more disposed to unbend in the presence 
of her inferiors than in that of her equals, and towards the latter her 
bearing was almost invariably cold and indifferent. Barrington had long 
since remarked these traits in her character, and had been attracted by 
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them. Had she been more like the rest of the world, he would hardly 
have fallen in love with her. But then, is originality a desirable quality 
in a wife? The whole question lay there. Would not the very incen- 
tives which had called his passion into existence contribute more strongly 
than anything towards its extinction “in the knot there’s no untying ”? 
All experience seemed to answer Yes. If only the present state of 
affairs could be infinitely prolonged, and the question of marriage 
adjourned sine die! thought Barrington, as he toiled wearily upstairs to 
his bedroom, a prey to doubts and fears with which, it is to be hoped, that 
no one will feel any sympathy. 

The French mail had come in late that evening, and a pile of letters 
lay on his table awaiting perusal. 

“ Ernest Seymon’s fist,” muttered Barrington, as he took up one of 
them, and sank into an arm-chair. “I wonder what he has got to com- 
plain about now; he never writes unless he has some grievance. 
Amelia ill again, I suppose.” 

“110 Portland Place: June 5. 
“ My pEAR Harry, 

“The anxiety and distress which, during the last three days, 
have almost overwhelmed me must be my excuse for not having written 
to you before this. I am positive that I several times gave directions to 
have a telegram sent to Broadridge, but it seems that, through the negli- 
gence of the servants, this was not done; and now, to my great surprise, 
T have just learnt from your Aunt Susan that you have not yet returned 
from Algeria. 

“JT have not ventured as yet to communicate this news to dear 
Amelia, who is constantly asking for you, and I shall try, if possible, to 
tranquillise her with assurances of your speedy arrival. In her present 
exhausted state she does not, I think, take much note of the passage of 
time. Were I to let her know how many days must necessarily elapse 
before we can hope to have you with us, the shock would, I am con- 
vinced, have a most deleterious effect upon her. 

“ Alas, poor dear! she has had one of her most alarming attacks. 
For twenty-four hours she was almost entirely unconscious ; and, though 
she has now to some extent rallied, it is impossible to describe her state 
otherwise than as one of extreme peril. Her emaciation is frightful, and, 
as for nourishment, I may say that for days past she has taken literally 
none, Even the Liebig, which you may remember that we have found 
so useful hitherto, she has been unable to retain; and though the light 
farinaceous food ordered by the doctor has, up to the present time, been 
kept upon her stomach, who can say how long it may remain there ? 
But I must not afflict you with these painful details. 

“Sir William Puffin, whom we called in some days ago, seems to 
hesitate about giving any decided opinion upon the case, but tells me he 
does not apprehend any immediate danger. Dear Amelia herself, how- 
ever, has little exceptation of ever leaving her bed again. 
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“Your Aunt Susan tries to cheer us up in her well-intentioned but 
rather rough way, and says the whole thing is nothing but hysteria, and 
will go away as suddenly as it came. She is opposed to my recalling you 
to England ; but I am sure that you will feel, with me, that I am right 
in doing so. How difficult it seems to be, to thoroughly robust people, 
to sympathise with those who are in constant ill health! To hear your 
Aunt Susan talk, you would imagine that Amelia and I were to blame 
for being the wretched invalids that we are! 

“T myself am very far from well; and Puffin being in the house, I 
thought it only prudent to consult him. But I doubt whether, in the 
very short interview he thought fit to grant me, he can have properly 
grasped the significance of my symptoms. He says I am dyspeptic, and 
that may be so; but dyspepsia cannot possibly account for all the 
strange sensations that I have experienced of late. A continual and 
most distressing singing in the ears, sudden and unaccountable pains in 
the back and limbs, palpitation of the heart, giddiness, distaste for food, 
drowsiness, and sad depression of spirits are only a few of these. Should 
my life be spared until the summer, I propose, with Sir William’s per- 
mission, to give a trial to the cold water cure at Malvern. What the 
effect of that drastic treatment will be upon so enfeebled a frame as mine 
time alone can show ; but I am willing to run the risk, and am, I hope, 
justified in so doing.” 


The same interesting subject was pursued through two more closely- 
written pages, which Barrington dismissed with a hasty glance, and then 
threw the letter aside. The Amelia, whose sufferings were so touchingly 
depicted therein, was his only sister, Mrs. Seymour, who, having been 
delicate, nervous, and fanciful all her life, had developed into a confirmed 
invalid, after linking her fortunes with those of a valetudinarian husband. 
This was neither the first, nor the second, nor the third time that Barring- 
ton had been summoned, in all haste, to attend her death-bed, and had 
arrived to find her on the sofa, and not much worse than usual. She 
was always dying, but, somehow or other, never died. At the same 
time it was undeniable that so fragile a creature might die upon small 
provocation ; and though Barrington felt very little a'arm on the present 
occasion, and was rather disposed to coincide with the views of the 
unfeeling Aunt Susan mentioned by Mr. Seymour, he could scarcely 
hesitate to obey the summons conveyed to him. The only question was 
whether he could and should see Mademoisclle de Mersac before sailing 
for England. Now as the Marscilles boat did not sail till noon on the 
following day, and as Barrington was aware that Jeanne was a very 
early riser, it is evident that he might have obtained an interview with 
her if he had so desired it ; but, in truth, he desired no such thing. To 
see Jeanne again would be pleasant ; to hear from her own lips that she 
loved him would be pleasanter still ; but to find himself an irrevocably 
engaged man would he—well, a shade less pleasant. Circumstances not 
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of his creating or seeking had, as it appeared to this prudent lover, put 
it in his power to gain the very thing that he wanted—namely, the con- 
tinuance of his present relations with the girl whom he loved. And why 
should he not take advantage of them? He had no thought of giving 
Jeanne up; nevertheless, he was not prepared immediately to ask her to 
be his wife. He wanted to blow hot and cold at the same time, in short, 
and thought he could now sce his way to the accomplishment of this im- 
possible feat. He resolved, therefore---though not without many sighs— 
that he would deny himself the delight of mecting her once more before 
his departure, and sat down to write her a letter instead. 

Yet, when he had composed and addressed this missive, he was more 
than half inclined to tear it up again, and would very likely have done 
so if Madame de Trémonville’s prophetic words had not hung in his 
memory, and warned him against straying from the safe path of delay. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
In wich M. DE FontTVIEILLE TELLS AN OLD Srory. 


“ My DEAR MADEMOISELLE DE Mersac,—I cannot tell you how disap- 
pointed I was at not meeting you at the ball last night. I was very 
sorry at the time, but I am a great deal more sorry now; for, as it 
turns out, I have not only missed the opportunity of a few pleasant 
dances with you, to which I had been looking forward immensely, but 
also that of bidding you good-bye. 

“T little thought, when I rode away from your door yesterday, that 
T had taken what may very likely be my last look of that dear and familiar 
house where I have passed so many happy hours and have met with a 
hospitality and kindness for which, I assure you, I am not ungrateful, 
though I have said little about it. But so it wasto be. The mail brought 
me a letter from my brother-in-law, telling me of my sister’s serious ill- 
ness, and begging me to return to England immediately. One cannot 
very well disregard a request of that kind, although in this particular 
instance it might perhaps be possible to do so without any real heartless- 
ness or indifference. All my previous experience of my sister’s illnesses 
leads me to anticipate that, when I reach my journey’s end, I shall find 
that I might quite as well have remained where I am, and where I wish 
with all my heart that I could stay. But there is, of course, the possi- 
bility of matters being more serious than I imagine, and therefore I 
have no alternative but to go. By the time this reaches you I shall be 
on board the Luphrate, and outside the harbour, I daresay. I wonder 
whether you will be looking down at us from the terrace where I have 
so often stood beside you and watched the great steamers crawling 
away like toy-boats towards the horizon I shall fancy you there, at any 
rate, and shall keep my eyes upon the old cliffs’ and woods until their 
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outlines melt into the blue mass of a hilly coast, which, in its turn, will 
gradually fade into a dim cloud, and grow fainter and fainter till it 
vanishes altogether, and Algeria, for me, resolves itself into a memory. 

“T am sure I need not say how much I regret leaving in this abrupt 
manner ; but, as you see, it is no fault of mine, and I am longing for the 
time to come when we shall meet in Switzerland, for I take it for 
granted that I am to be allowed to join you there. Would it be asking 
too much of your kindness to beg you to let me have a few lines as soon 
as your plans are fixed, saying when and where I may hope to see you 
again? <A letter addressed to the Conservative Club, St. James’s Street, 
or to the Travellers’, Pall Mall, London, will always find me. 

“Will you please make my excuses to the Duchesse de Breuil, and 
remember me very kindly to your brother and M. de Fontvieille ? 

“ And believe me, 
“ My dear Mademoiselle de Mersac, 
“ Most sincerely yours, 
“Hf. Barrincton.” 


Looked upon in the light of a written farewell intended to imitate 
the letter of an engaged man to his fiancée as closely as may be without 
actually compromising the writer, the above composition can hardly be 
reckoned a success. Taken, on the other hand, as the last word of an 
unfortunate who has gone a great deal further than he meant, and sees 
no safety for himself but in flight, it may, perhaps, be considered as suf 
ficiently suitable for its purpose—the manner in which such unfortunate 
may choose to blunder out of the meshes being of very slight importance. 
But, as the reader is aware, it was in the former, not in the latter cha- 
racter that Barrington regarded himself, and wished to be regarded ; and 
if he had been a few years younger and a little less mortally afraid of 
committing himself to paper, he might possibly have produced some less 
clumsy expression of his sorrow at parting. 

As it was, he was fully sensible of the defects of his letter, and had 
the grace to feel thoroughly ashamed of it. He perceived that it was too 
long, too constrained in tone, and, worst of all, too apologetic. He knew 
that after what had passed between him and Jeanne, he ought either to 
have said more or less. He even went further, and acknowledged to 
himself that, unless he were prepared to indite a formal offer of marriage, 
he ought not to have written at all. But in that case he must have re- 
signed all intention of making such an offer at any future time ; and this 
also he was not prepared to do. So, dissatisfied as he was with the result 
of his labours, he thrust it at length into an envelope, with a groan and 
a despairing shrug of his shoulders, feeling that the difficulties of the 
emergency were too many for him, and being, moreover, if the truth must 
be told, a trifle pressed for time, for no man, lovelorn or otherwise, 
can set out upon a journey without having first packed up his clothes. 

And in due course the missive reached its destination. It was 
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brought up to the Campagne de Mersac by a messenger from the Hotel 
(Orient, and was handed to Jeanne as she sat at the breakfast-table, 
round which, as ill-luck would have it, were grouped the Duchess, M. de 
Fontvieille, and Léon, Not half a dozen times in as many weeks did the 
Duchess leave her room before the afternoon was well advanced ; scarcely 
more often was M. de Fontvieille wont to demand hospitality of his 
neighbours ; while, as for the young master of the house, his avocations 
frequently led him miles away from home at the breakfast hour. But on 
this particular morning of all others, Madame de Breuil had woke up 
feeling unusually brisk and strong; M. de Fontvieille’s cat had made a 
raid upon the fried soles and the dish of small birds to which that gentle- 
man had been looking for his midday sustenance ; and Léon, being in sore 
trouble of mind, had fallen out with Pierre Cauvin, and had ridden back 
in the sulks, leaving his day’s duties half accomplished. Thus it came to 
pass that Jeanne had to open her letter in the presence of three witnesses ; 
and, what was worse still, had to read it with six inquiring eyes fixed 
upon her face. 

People who have intelligence of a startling nature to impart ought to 
send their communications in the ordinary manner, through the post. In 
these days, everybody gets one or two letters at breakfast-time, and may, 
by exercising a little self-command, make shift to receive a sharp epis- 
tolary blow without displaying unbecoming emotion, or exciting the 
attention of those who sit at meat with him—especially if, as is to be 
anticipated, the latter be busy over the study of their own correspond- 
ence. But a note delivered after post-hours must, in the nature of things, 
create some slight stir of curiosity in the least inquisitive and best-bred 
circles, which is sometimes apt to be a little hard upon the recipient, 
upon whom the consciousness of being more or less furtively watched can 
hardly fail to produce a sensation of discomfort. Had Barrington been 
possessed of that nice consideration for the feelings of others which he 
imagined—and still imagines—to be one of his most salient characteristics, 
he might possibly have thought of this, and put a stamp upon his letter. 
But being what he was, and having before his mind’s eye a sentimental 
picture of Jeanne standing on the terrace and wistfully gazing after the 
good ship which was bearing her lover away beyond seas, he chose rather 
to expend five francs upon sending it up the hill by special messenger. 
The consequence was that M. de Fontvieille was interrupted in the 
middle of a piquant anecdote, and was fain to wind it up in a hurried and 
lame manner; for he and his audience too} were naturally anxious to 
learn what news could be contained in Jeanne’s lengthy epistle, and as 
naturally tried to discover from her features whether it were of an agree- 
able or interesting nature. 

They might, however, as well have looked at each other, or at the 
pictures on the wall. Jeanne, who was habitually pale, seldom changed 
colour, and was never more outwardly calm than when she was most 
deeply moved. She perused her letter very slowly and deliberately, 
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folded it up again, restored it to its envelope, and then, without saying a 
word to anybody, resumed her occupation of breaking up dog-biscuit for 
Tureo’s breakfast. 

If there was one thing that irritated the Duchess more than another, 
it was conduct of this kind. She was an inquisitive old body, who liked 
to have a finger in every one’s business, and to be consulted in every 
emergency. She hated secrets (except, of course, her own, which she 
made a prodigious fuss over), and could not bear the thought that any- 
thing in the shape of a mystery should exist under the same roof with 
her. Sooner, indeed, than that matters should remain in so unsatisfactory 
a condition she would clear them up by means of direct questions; but 
this was a humiliating mede of procedure to which she seldom resorted 
until she had essayed to work round to her end through a series of artless 
circumlocutions. 

Upon the present occasion she drummed upon the table impatiently 
with her withered, jewelled fingers for a minute or two, and then, address- 
ing herself to nobody in particular, remarked that it was a strange thing 
that people never came to sec her now. And yet, she resumed, after a 
momentary break, perhaps it was not such a very strange thing after all. 
She was a very old woman, and loneliness was one of the necessary evils 
of old age. ‘“ You and I, my dear M. de Fontvieille, have been out of 
the race for many years past; and, perhaps, it is too much to expect that 
young people should take the trouble to amuse us. They have their own 
interests and their own pleasures, which they keep to themselves, without 
thinking, perhaps, that we, too, like to have our share in what goes on 
around us. Very likely they find us in the way. Well, they have the 
consolation of knowing that we cannot interfere with them long.” 

“ My letter is from Mr. Barrington. Would you like to read it, 
madame?” asked Jeanne, who did not like circumlocutions. 

“T make it a rule never to read correspondence which is not addressed 
to me,” answered the old lady, with dignity, “ particularly when it is 
written in a language which I do not understand.” 

Whereat M. de Fontvieille had a little laugh all to himself behind 
his napkin. 

“ He writes to say that he has been suddenly called away to England 
by the illness of his sister, and to apologise for not having been able to 
call and say good-bye to us,” continued Jeanne. “ He particularly begs 
me to make his excuses to you, madame.” 

“ And so he is really gone!” said the Duchess. “I regret it very 
sincerely. He was an amiable and entertaining young man, and I had 
become accustomed to seeing him here. The house will scem quite dull 
at first without him.” 

“ We shall all miss Mr. Barrington,’ 
moe than any of us.” 

“T shall miss him very much,” said Jeanne, steadily ; “ but in any case 
he could hardly have remained here much longer at this season of the 
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year. That is the worst of making friends with birds of passage. As 
soon as one has got to know them tolerably well they are off, and one 
probably never sees them again.” 

“T should be sorry to think that we had seen the last of Mr. Bar- 
rington,” remarked the Duchess. ‘Does he not speak of returning, 
Jeanne ?” 

“Oh,no! He says something about meeting us in Switzerland in 
the summer.” 

“T shall never be able to drag myself as far as Switzerland,” sighed the 
old lady—* never, I am convinced. The next journey I shall undertake 
will be a short one—only as far as the cemetery. I dread the hot season 
here, but I will not run the risk of dying in an hotel and leaving Jeanne 
with all the trouble and inconvenience of arranging about the funeral. 
If Léon could be with me, | should not so much mind.” 

“T will certainly accompany you, madame, if you wish it,” said Léon, 
speaking without much alacrity. 

“No, no, mon enfant, you have your own affairs to attend to; and, 
besides, I prefer to be buried here. I have my piece of ground waiting 
for me, as you know, and as soon as I have arranged one or two little 
matters I shall be ready enough to occupy it. By-the-bye, what has 
become of M. de Saint-Luc? It is a century since I have heard of 
him.” 

In this way Barrington’s departure escaped further remark ; and, 
for the next quarter of an hour, the conversation turned chiefly upon 
matters of local gossip. Jeanne took her share in it from time to time, 
and was neither more nor less taciturn than usual ; but M. de Fontvieille, 
who was an observant old person, noticed that she left the remainder of 
her breakfast untouched. 

I suppose that everybody is, in a greater or less degree, dowered with 
that blessed gift of self-deception without which the infinite sadness of 
life would become almost unendurable; but some, no doubt, are more 
highly favoured in this respect than others. Jeanne, for instance, 
though quite able, and even rather prone, to form a mistaken estimate of 
characters and motives, had a singularly clear vision and defective imagi- 
nation where facts were concerned ; and it was upon the basis of facts, 
and not hypotheses, that she was accustomed to shape her actions. 
Barrington’s letter left her no room for pleasant delusions either as to 
his meaning or as to her own destiny. She had said to herself the day 
before that he should decide her fate ; and now he had emphatically done 
so, though in a different manner from that which she had anticipated. 
For her she knew that there could henceforth be no more uncertainty. 
The die was cast, and the remainder of her life must be spent not with the 
man whom she loved, but with one for whom, at that time, she felt ‘an 
absolute abhorrence. At the first moment the one thing that seemed to 
her most necessary was that she should so bear herself as that no one 
should guess at the wound she had received ; and of this task, as we have 
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seen, she acquitted herself not discreditably, failing only in that one point 
of inability to swallow food. 

When breakfast was at an end, she betook herself to her own room, 
and, sitting down before her dressing-table, took the letter from her 
pocket, and read it over again from beginning to end. There was no 
misunderstanding it, she thought, as she laid it gently aside without a 
shadow of resentment against the writer. She was a hundred miles from 
interpreting it correctly, and never doubted of the necessity of Barring- 
ton’s journey to England; but she plainly saw that, had he intended 
asking her to be his wife, he would not have left Algeria without doing 
so. How could she have made so terrible a mistake? That was the 
question which was uppermost in her mind, and which she asked herself 
over and over again with bitter mortification. She—a woman in her 
twenty-third year—a woman, too, who was not by nature romantic, and 
had seen more of the world and of men than ninety-nine French girls out 
of a hundred are permitted to do—she to confound intimacy with love, 
and to take a few light words aw grand serieux, like any child. of 
seventeen just released from the convent! It was not an agreeable 
thought. 

“T have only myself to blame,” she murmured. “TI have allowed 
myself to love him—Heaven grant I may not have allowed him to see 
that I love him !—and now I must suffer for it. What is done cannot be 
undone; and, if it could, [am not sure that I should wish it to be so ; 
all that remains for me to do is to save the family from disaster, and to 
gratify the wishes of all my friends. It is a sort of consolation; and I 
care so little now what becomes of me, that there is no fear of my 
courage failing—only I wish M. de Saint-Luc were a little less con- 
temptible.” 

Jeanne was not altogether heroic. She was ready and willing to 
make the great sacrifice which, as she conceived, duty and affection re- 
quired of her; but there she stopped short. Of what she might owe to 
her future husband she did not think at all. He had played a game of 
cards for her, and had won his stake; let him be satisfied. What more 
could such a man claim from her than that she should carry his name 
untarnished to her grave? As for affection—allons donc! “I may 
forgive you in time, but him I shall never forgive,” she had said to Léon 
the day before ; and her altered circumstances had produced no change 
in her sentiments. She had already, in some sort, pardoned her brother, 
but towards Saint-Luc she harboured no feeling save one of mingled 


anger and disdain. 
Nor was she insensible of the tremendous loneliness of her position. 


Self-reliant and self-contained as she was, a chill ran through her when 
she remembered that no living soul would pity her; that she would re- 
ceive congratulations from all sides upon an act of moral suicide ; and that, 
for the rest of her life, she must manage to get on without the support of 
any sympathy. Nothing but pride and utter indifference could carry her 
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through, she thought, as she slowly descended the staircase, and stepped 
out into the garden, where sympathy, in an unexpected form, had been 
patiently waiting for her half an hour, or more. 

M. de Fontvieille, excellent man, had preserved, under a thin veneer 
of cynicism of which he was inordinately proud, a heart still open to the 
generous impulses of youth, and easily touched by any episode of a senti- 
mental nature. Less blind than the Duchess and Léon, he had long ago 
discerned the nature of the friendship which had sprung up between 
Jeanne and the Englishman; the incidents of the Kabylian excursion 
had not been thrown away upon him; by degrees, his hope of seeing his 
protéyée well married to one of her own countrymen had yielded to a 
kindly desire that her hand might follow where her heart had already 
been given ; and, understanding, as he did, the cruel nature of the blow 
which had now fallen upon her, he was determined that at least she 
should not lack such solace as it is in the power of a sympathetic spirit to 
Lestow. 

If Barrington, leaning over the taffrail of the steamer, and gazing 
sentimentally up at the wooded heights of El Biar, had been provided 
with a sufficiently powerful telescope, he would have made out, not the 
tall graceful form which he fondly hoped might be stationed there, but a 
grotesque little straw-hatted figure gesticulating like a marionette, and 
from time to time shaking a puny fist towards the sea. 

“ Go, perfidious Aneas !” cried the old gentleman, apostrophising the 
faithless one in the style of the year 1810. “Go, and leave the noble 
and unhappy Dido to consume upon the pyre of unrequited love! Go 
back to the chill fogs of thy melancholy island, and languish there, a 
prey to remorse and the spleen! Go—and the devil go with thee!” 

Somewhat relieved by this outburst, M. de Fontvieille strutted back 
towards the house, whence poor Dido, a little pale and heavy-lidded, had 
just issued. Removing his Panama hat, and bowing more profoundly 
than usual in homage alike to beauty and misfortune, “ Mademoiselle,” 
said he, “ I come to beg a favour of you. My collection of gems——” 

“ But, monsieur, I inspected them from the first to the last only two 
days ago,” pleaded poor Jeanne, who wanted to be left alone. 

“ Pardon me, mademoiselle, there was one drawer which you did not 
see then, and have never seen yet. It is that which I propose to show 
you to-day.” 

“ But I must go to the dairy ; and I have the linen to count, and 

“ Mademoiselle, I am convinced that your admirable Fanchette is 
capable of replacing you for an hour. For the rest, I will not detain you 
long; but I have a fancy to display my greatest treasures to you to-day, 
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and you are too kind to thwart an old man’s whim.” 

Not seeing her way to resisting this appeal, Jeanne resignedly put up 
her parasol, and accepted M. de Fontvieille’s proffered arm. She would 
have walked more comfortably alone, for she was a good head taller than 
her companion ; and age, together with the unconscionable tightness of 
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his varnished boots, had deprived him of absolute control over his legs, 
so that it took a good deal of humouring and management to keep his 
head straight, and preserve him from sudden involuntary inroads into 
the flower-beds ; but to decline such an equivocal support would have 
been to grievously affront the old gentleman, who held it an essential 
point of courtesy to conduct all lady-visitors to his door in this slightly 
ridiculous fashion, and who to-day seemed anxious to surpass himself in 
small marks of attention towards his young guest. 

When he had led Jeanne into his little dark salon, and had made her 
seat herself in the most comfortable arm-chair that the room contained, 
he trotted away, and returned presently, bearing in his arms a worsted- 
work footstool, which he placed under her feet, and, recovering his per- 
perdicular not without an effort, remarked triumphantly, “ Now we are 
at our ease !” 

Then he unlocked the folding doors of the old-fashioned cabinet 
which held his precious collection, and rapidly pulled out the first few 
drawers, closing them again without daring to glance at their contents 
lest the temptation to mount his hobby should prove too strong for him. 
“ All these we have already seen,” he said, “ and I will not fatigue you 
by going over them again, though I have some rubies here which well 
merit—but no matter, let us proceed. You may perhaps have noticed 
that I have never opened the lowest drawer in your presence. There is 
nothing in it, as you perceive, but an old leather case, which, to tell you 
the truth, is not worth five francs, including what it contains. But now 
I will tell you something that will give you a little interest in it. That 
leather case was made for me half a century ago; and from that day to 
this, nobody has ever looked inside it but myself. If I may say so with- 
out profanity, it is, in a manner, like those chdsses which you may see 
in certain cathedrals, and which are only opened once in every ten or 
twenty years. They contain nothing more than the usual fragments of 
the true cross, or garments of the Blessed Virgin, or whatever it may be ; 
but when the day comes for the exhibition of the Grandes Leliques, 
people flock from miles round tocontemplatethem. Andwhy? Because 
they cannot do soevery day.” 

He had been fumbling at his watch-chain while he was speaking, and 
now he detached therefrom a small gold key, which he pressed into the 
lock of the case. 

“ Voila mes Grandes Reliques, mademoiselle,” said he, lifting the lid, 
and drawing back a step to allow her to approach. 

Jeanne bent forward, and saw very much what she had expected to 
see—two or three brown, withered flowers, which had once been roses, a 
long kid glove yellow with age, a scrap of ribbon, and a miniature repre- 
senting a lady with « high forehead, an enormous pair of black eyes, and 
a little prim, smiling mouth. 

“ You do not find her heautiful,” remarked M. de Fontvieille. “Jon 
Diu, you are right! she never was so; although I must say that that 
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miniature gives no more idea of what she was than the photograpiis of 
the present day will do of you and your contemporaries. It is only great 
artists who can produce a faithful likeness, and my poor Madeleine had 
not the means of paying a great artist, or even a mediocre one. She was 
only the daughter of a country gentleman of good family, but small for- 
tune, who lived all the year round upon his property in the Bourbonnais, 
and cultivated his vines, and knew little and cared less about the outer 
world. His estate adjoined that of an uncle of mine, and it was while upon 
a visit to him that I first met Madeleine. I was at that time about eight- 
and-twenty, and in many respects an older man than I am now, when 
my age may be nearly represented by the same figures in reversed order. 
T had lived in Paris from the day I had left my college; I had tried every 
form of pleasure, I had made myself acquainted with every grade of 
society, and I flattered myself that the world had no new sensation left to 
bestow upon me. I was more than half tired of life, as young men often 
are when their health begins to give way froin the effects of dissipation, 
and when they are up to the eyes in debt. I was sick of dicing and 
brawling, and—and the rest of it; and yet I did not sce how I was to 
kill time without the help of these amusemcnts. In short, I was so dis- 
heartened and disgusted with myself and my prospects that I had more 
than once gravely debated the advisability of entering a Trappist monas- 
tery when I encountered Madeleine, one sunny morning, in the village, 
and abandoned all idea of taking vows for which I was perhaps hardly 
fitted by nature. 

“ As I have already said, she was no great beauty; but she was as 
innocent as an angel, as gay as a lark, and her manners had an easy, 
naive grace which came from natural good breeding, not from the ac- 
quired elegances of an artificial society. There was a charm about her 
which exceeded the charms of the grand monde to which I was accus- 
tomed, as the fresh scent of a tuft of wild thyme excels the sickly odour 
of the stephanotis. It was not, however, for these reasons, but simply 
because she was herself, that I fell in love with her ; and if all the phi- 
losophers in the world were to lecture to you upon the origin of love, for 
hours together, they could give you no clearer explanation of the pheno- 
menon than this. There are people, I firmly believe, who go down to 
their graves, aftcr a long life, without ever having been in love at all. 
For myself, although I was at one time somewhat notorious for adven- 
tures of a kind which I can do no more than allude to in conversation 
with you, mademoiselle, and although I may have felt for certain ladies 
asentiment which, for want of a better word, we dignify by the name 
of love, I can assure you in all seriousness that I have only been in love 
once. 

“Whether my dear Madeleine was ever attached to me in the same 
manner as I was toher, I cannot say. Probably not. But, at all events, 
she loved me well enough to make me as happy as aking during the three 
weeks that I was betrothed to her. At the expiration of that time our 
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engagement came to an end in the stupidest and most commonplace way 
in the world. In order to obtain her father’s consent to our union, I 
had been compelled to deceive him a little as to the state of my affairs, 
and especially to draw a veil over the history of my life in Paris, A 
good-natured relation of his, whom I had met some half-dozen times in 
the capital, was kind enough to tear down this veil, and to exhibit to the 
worthy man such a picture of my past career as caused him to cry out in 
horror that he would never entrust his daughter’s happiness to the care 
of a spendthrift and a libertine. In vain I protested that I had repented 
of my evil ways, and was determined to lead a new life. The risk was 
too great, he said ; and, to put an end to further discussion, he hastily 
betrothed Madeleine to one of his neighbours, a sober, red-headed young 
man, who had never done wrong in his life, through sheer lack of 
sufficient originality to leave the strictly religious groove into which his 
parents had pushed him. 

“ My poor little fiancée yielded without making much resistance—she 
would as soon have thought of cutting her father’s throat as of disobeying 
him—and I went back to Paris, crazy with despair, and ready to put an 
end to myself. As you perceive, however, I did not do this. I con- 
tinued to exist; and eventually married Madame de Fontvieille, with 
whom [ lived in perfect harmony for twenty years. She was an excellent 
woman ; she brought me a handsome dot ; and I never disturbed her peace 
of mind by showing her the poor relics which now lie before you. The 
fact of my having preserved them is sullicient evidence that through all 
that has come and gone—through sorrow and mirth, sickness and health, 
marriage and old age—I have remained faithful in my heart to my only 
love. Perhapsif my dream had been realised, I might have been less con- 
stant ; I cannot tell. It is a common saying that marriage kills love, 
but I am not convinced that it does so in all cases. However that may 
be, I have always felt that 1 owe Madeleine not only eternal love, but 
eternal gratitude. But for her I might have never suspected the existence 
of that divine spark in my nature which is common to all human beings. 
I might have lived and died like a beast, as thousands do. Having 
known and loved her, [ could never fall back again under the sway of 
my five senses, nor persuade myself that the object of life was to gratify 
them. I cannot boast of having performed many good actions; but if I 
have helped a fellow-creature herve and there, if I have forgiven an 
injury or two, and abstained occasionally from harming those whom I 
have been tempted to wrong, the credit is Madeleine’s. Ah, mon enfant ! 


this world isa dismal purgatory, full of liars and thieves and traitors and 
wietches of all kinds. It would be impossible to believe in the perfect- 
ibility of the species ifwe did not know that we are capable of loving one 
another. Such, at least, is my notion ; and that is why I conclude that 
to have loved another is a thing to be thankful for in itself, whether one 
succeed or fail in gaining the object of one’s desire. 

“ Why have I told you this long history to-day? Partly because I 
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have bequeathed my jewels to you, and I wish you, as soon as I am dead, 
to take the case that you know of, and, without saying anything to any- 
body, to slip it quietly into my coffin ; and partly because the experiences 
of the old are sometimes a comfort to the young. If, by any chance, a 
man finds himself in the midst of a sandy desert and is not very sure 
whether he will ever escape from it, it is something to come across the 
traces of others who have passed by the same way, and who have neither 
fainted nor died. It is something 

M. de Fontvieille stopped short, fearing lest he might have said too 
much; but Jeanne was not offended. She had perceived from the outset 
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that her old friend had discovered her secret, and she was not altogether 
sorry that it should be so. Few people like to be openly pitied; but 
there are extremities in which even the proudest are glad to think that 
some discreet person can understand their trouble, and secretly feel for 
them. Jeanne had listened to M. de Fontvieille’s narrative with genuine 
interest. This octogenarian weeping over a withered rose, dilating upon 
the divine origin of love, mixing up sentiment, vanity, and bathos with 
the most innocent unself-conscicusness, had not appeared to her ridiculous. 
His fidelity touched her ; his ideas in some sort chimed in with her own. 
If the mere delight of memory had sufliced to brighten his whole life, 
why should not the same source of consolation be open to her? It was 
true that as yet she could hardly bring herself to fancy that it could be 
so. Her wound was too fresh ; her heart ached with too bitter a longing 
to see Barrington again, were it but for an hour; but time would doubt- 
less bring her more calmness. After all, the worst part of the ordeal 
which lay before her was that of which her would-be consoler knew 
nothing. The prospect of a lonely life—of devoting herself to the service 
of others, or of entering a convent—would have had no terrors for her ; 


but to be chained for the vest of her days to an uncongenial companion, 
as the unhappy convicts used to be at the Toulon lagne—to know that 
no escape from him was possible, and to be forced, in sheer self-defence, 
to treat him at least as a friend—what more unhappy destiny than this 
could any woman accept? Following out this train of thought, she spoke 
at length : 

“ Why did you marry, monsieur? You were not obliged to do so.” 

M. de Fontvieille shrugged his shoulders. ‘ Obliged !—no; but it 
seemed expedient. When I gave up my old mode of life and my old com- 
panions I was very dull. After a time I thought the best thing I could 
do would be to ally myself to a good, sensible woman who could con- 
tribute her share towards the payment of the household expenses ; and I 
assure you I never regretted having taken the step. Marriage is an 
admirable institution, but a trifle prosaic: the essential thing is that the 
husband and wife should start by understanding one another. I never 
pretended to any romantic affection for Madame de Fontvieille, nor did 
she ever look for anything of the kind from me. You, who have been 
educated a little @ Canylaise, probably regard marriages of convenience 
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with horror ; for my own part, I think they are very good things. In 
every man’s life there comes a time when he feels the necessity of having 
a home of his own, and domestic interests. ‘Women, from the nature of 
their position, must experience the same want far more keenly. If lovers 
are able to marry, so much the better for them; but I see no reason why 
two people who esteem one another should not live together quite conten- 
tedly without any warmer feeling. I married Madame de Fontvieille be- 
cause I required a home, and I told her so honestly. I never let her know 
that my heart belonged, and would always belong, to another woman ; 
but if she had happened to find it out, she would have had no right to 
complain.” 

“ You do not think, then, that it is wrong for a woman to marry one 
man, and continue to love another 1” 

M. de Fontvieille made a grimace. This was not exactly the doctrine 
he had intended to inculcate, and he felt that he was getting upon 
dangerous ground. 

“ Won Diew!” he said, “that depends a little. In matters of this 
kind it is impossible to lay down a general rule which will fit all cases. 
My object in relating my own experience to you was to show that it isa 
good thing to have loved—even in vain.” 

“No doubt,” answered Jeanne, gravely. “I have understood what 
you have meant,” she resumed, after a short pause ; “it would be absurd 
to pretend that I have not, and I am grateful to you for confiding in 
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me, and sympathising with me; but 

“My dear child,” cried M. de Fontvieille, waving his yellow silk 
pocket-handkerchief, “it has been a sweet consolation to me to reopen 
my old wounds in your presence. Only those who have suffered them- 
selves can traly feel for the suffering. In future you will freely confide 
you troubles to me—we will mingle our tears . 

“No,” broke in Jeanne, “ I am not one.of those who enjoy shedding 
tears.” Then seeing that the old gentleman looked hurt, she added, 
“You know that if I could speak to anybody upon—the subject you 
have alluded to I would speak to you; but you must see that, for the 
future, the less said about it the better. I shall not forget what you have 
said, and you may be sure that I will carry out your instructions about 
the little leather case when the time comes. And now I must really go 





to the dairy.” 

“ Marvellous is the power of love!” ejaculated M. de Fontvieille, 
after he had scen Jeanne to the door, and had carefully locked up his 
precious cabinet. “ Here isa woman who is told that jewels to the value 
of some hundred thousand francs will be hers in a few years’ time at 
furthest, and who does not think the announcement worth so much as a 
word of notice. Ah, animal of an Englishman ! what have you ever done 
to merit such devotion }” 








